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TRUMAN, CABINET MEMBERS IN PROCESSION FROM TRAIN 
YANKS FORCE NEW CROSSING OF ELBE; LEIPZIG BY-PASSED 


PATTON 88 MILES 
FROM RED LINES 
SRD ARMY DRIVES 
INTO BAYREUTH 


Last Direct German Link 
Between Berlin and 
Munich Cut — Dort- 


mund, in Ruhr, and 


Arnhem Are Captured. 


PARIS, April 14 (AP).— 
The American Ninth Army 
won a second crossing over the 
Elbe River today and fought 
slowly forward on the outer 
defenses of Berlin. First and 
Third Army tanks drove well 
past besieged Leipzig and ad- 
vanced into the Nazi mountain 


stronghold of Bayreuth. 

The flanking sweep past Leipzig 
carried deep into Saxony to within 
10 miles of Chemnitz, 88 miles 
from the Russian lines and 38 
from Dresden. 

Berlin-Munich Link Cut, 

To all practical purposes, Ger- 
many was virtually bisected, for 
the last direct communications 
from Berlin south—including the 


superhighway to Munich — were 
cut. 

The Ninth Army captured Dort- 
mund, second largest city of the 
Ruhr and eleventh largest in 
Germany. Its 537,000 peacetime 
residents worked in the great coal 
mines over which the city 
sprawled and in its vast steel and 
iron mills and synthetic oil plants. 
The city, an important traffic cen- 
ter, was a ruin from bomb and 
shell. 

British troops of the Canadian 
First Army captured the Dutch 
city of Arnhem after 40 hours of 
fighting through barricaded 
streets. 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley's armies 
tightened the siege arc around 
Leipzig, where a million Ger- 
man civiilans have been reported 
awaiting the Americans. The 
closest troops last were reported 
four miles away. 

The Ruhr trap was com- 

to a fifth its original 
size and nearly cut in two near 
Hagen, where Ninth Army 


Continued on Page 5, Column 2. 


Cooler Tomorrow 


TEMPERATURES. 
62 S a. m. 
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Normal maximum this date, 65; normal 


minimum. 46. 
Yesterday's high, 73 at 3 p. m.; low, 58 
at 2 a. m. 


Relative humidity at 7 a. m., 98 
Weather in other cities—Page 


Potien count, 


24 hours te 9 a. m.: Syca- 
mere, 95; oak, 420. 


Official fore- | 
cast for St. Louis r F 

and vicinity: OUR REEDOHS 
Mostly cloudy 
and cooler to- 
night and to- 
morrow, light 
rain or drizzle 
ending tonight; 
lowest tempera- 
ture tomorrow 


afternoon 52 de- 


grees. 

Missouri: Rain 
in south portion, 
partly cloudy in 
north portion to- 
night and cool- 
er; tomorrow, 
partly cloudy in 
north, mostly 
cloudy in south 
portion; little 
change in temperature. 


Illinois: Cloudy in south portion, 
partiy cloudy in north portion, oc- 
casional showers in extreme south 
portion and cooler tonight and to- 
morrow; freezing temperature in 
northwest portion tonight. 


Sunset, 7:37 p. m.; sunrise (to- 
morrow), 6:24 p. m. 
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WE'RE COUNTING ON WOMEN 
to help us meke enough dry batt@ies for 
Army use. We're behind schedule. Help us 
in this vitel war work now. Batteries will be 
needed in greet auentities until both Nazis 
end Jeps ere defeated. Apply 4417 Oleathe. 
Teke Kingshighwey bus. Meet WMC em 
pioyment rules. (Adv.) 
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| (AP).—The German army, 
po cent. ' fighting fiercely in the East, no 


ike be 
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—Associated Press Wirephoto. 


3 . 4 . . 
Through the streets of the capital, where he rode in triumph as the nation’s chosen leader in four national elections, the body of President Roosevelt, borne on a caisson drawn by white horses, 


moves toward the Whita House for funeral services, The scene is Delaware 


avenue, with the Capitol dome in background, The President’s personal flag is beside the Stars and Stripes, (A page 


DELAY IN V-t DAY 
LIKELY UNTIL REDS 
CRUSH FOE INEAS! 


Victory Proclamation 


Could Hardly Come 
Without Stalin’s Agree- 
ment. 


By JAMES M. LONG 
SUPREME HEADQUARTERS, 
ALLIED EXPEDITION- 
ARY FORCE, Paris, April 14 
still 


longer has either a cohesive front 


nor a coherent command in the 
West. The long-awaited Allied 
link-up severing the Reich in the 


middle is near, but that does not 


mean that the war in Europe will 


end at that time. 

There still might be military 
action on into next winter, but 
it was not likely that it would still 
be regarded as an active phase 
of the European war. 

V-E day will come, according to 
the best opinion here, somewhere 
between the Allied link-up and the 
end of subsequent fighting. It 
will come by Allied proclamation 
and not by German surrender. 

Events since Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower predicted two weeks 
ago that the Germans would con- 
tinue to fight as best they could 
until the last inch of the Reich 
has been overrun have only served 
to underscore the supreme com: 
mander’s words. 

Joint Proclamation Likely. 

He declared then that the Nazis 
would not quit; there would be no 
formal surrender; that victory 
would probably be announced by 
proclamation. 

But it is hardly likely that Fis- 
enhower alone could or would pro- 
claim such a V-E day. It would 
be proclaimed by a joint agree- 
ment with Premier Marshal Stalin 
and it could hardly come, what- 
ever the success of the cleanup in 
the West, until the EKastern front, 
too, had collapsed. 

There is no disposition here to 
believe that even splitting the 
Reich in two would cause the col- 


BYRNES, FULTON 
LIKELY 10 BE TOP 
TRUMAN ADVISERS 


Hopkins, Rosenman Ap- 
parently Out — Hanne- 
gan Favored as Politi- 
cal Counselor. 


WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP). 
—A shift in presidential advisers 
seemed in the making as Presi- 
dent Truman completed his first 
busy day at the White House yes- 
terday. 

Gone permanently from the 
scene is Harry Hopkins, who be- 
gan with President Roosevelt in 
1932 and rose from WPA admin- 
istrator. to the late President’s 
closest adviser. 

Friends said the ailing Hopkins 
had no inclination to continue un- 
der President Truman the role he 
filled under Roosevelt. 

In his stead, a 36-year-old New 


York and Washington attorney, 
Hugh Fulton, appeared most like- 
ly to be in the innermost circle of 
presidential advisers, Fulton was 
closeted with TI 
for an hour yesterday. He went 
away from the White House say- 
ing that he was seeking no official 
post, but would be glad to help in 
any way he could. 
Senate Committee Counsel. 

The Truman-Fulton association 
began when Truman, then a Sen- 
ator from Missouri, was looking 
around for a counsel for the Sen- 
ate Defense Investigating Com- 
mittee of which he had been 
named chairman. He picked Ful- 
ton, who as a special assistant at- 
torney general had investigated 
the Associated Gas & Electric Co. 
case, 

There developed between Tru- 
man and Fulton a friendship that 
has grown with time. When the 


Continued on Page 7, Column 6. 


U. S. NAVY NEEDS HELP 
Girls urgently needed by the U. S, Navy 
Ordnance plant to train for clean, light, 
assembly work. No shifts. Straight day work. 


Continued on Page 7, Column 4. 


Excellent pay to start. Apply 4/00 Forest Park 
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of pictures in the Everyday Magazine.) 


TRUMAN WON’T GO TO PARLEY, 
DECISIONS UP TO DELEGATES 


President Begins Study of European Issues 


in Belief Churchill and Stalin Will 


Want Meeting Soon. 


Today’s War News 


PARIS—U. 8. Ninth Army forces 
new crossing of Elbe River and 
fights forward on flat plain within 
45 miles of Berlin; Third Army 
smashes into Bayreuth, in Nazis’ 
southern redoubt, and with First 
Army by-passes Leipzig, four miles 
away; Yanks 10 miles from Chem- 
nitz, 88 from Russian lines; Brit- 
ish flank Hamburg, besiege Bre- 
men; Canadians capture - Arn- 
hem; Ruhr pocket eliminated as 
military problem with 114,000 pris- 
oners taken from it, Dortmunch 
falls. 

MOSCOW — Russians driving 
toward Bavaria and _ toward 
Prague, capital of Czechoslovakia, 
in twin columns from area of cap- 
tured Vienna; 130,000 Germans 
taken prisoner in battle for Aus- 
trian capital; renewed drive on 
Berlin awaited. 

LONDON — American 
bombers attack Germans by- 
passed in Gironde River area 
north of Bordeaux after R. A. F. 
hits at Kiel in night raid; 312 
more German planes destroyed by 
a States fighters; 1393 in 
eek, . 
GUAM—Five-square-mile arsenal 
center of Tokyo set afire in great- 
est B-29 raid, by possibly 400 
Superfortresses; enemy jet-planes 
met over capital; okyo says 
raiders destroyed shrine and 
struck imperial palace; Yanks on 
Okinawa repulse heavy counter- 
attack in southern area, Marines 
continue advances to north; 100 
more Japanese planes downed 
while attacking American ships 
off island, 

MANILA—American troops land 
on Fort Drum in Manila Bay, set 
off gasoline explosion to wipe out 
Japanese garrison in battleship- 
like stronghold; Yanks continue 
swift gains in southern Luzon but 
resistance remains strong in north; 
invaders win control of 


heavy 


island. 

ROME — British Eighth Army 
troops drive into outskirts of 
Imola in new Italian offensive; 
Yanks take 3000-foot peak on west 
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coast, 


WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP). 
— President Truman, intensively 
preparing to take President Roose- 
velt’s place in the Big Three, is 
leaving American’ responsibility 
for the San Francisco conference 
with thig country’s delegation. 

Faced with the necessity of fa- 
miliarizing himself with all the 


intricate details of, Europe’s tan- 
gled affairs, Truman has decided 
not to attend the United Nations 
meeting. Roosevelt had planned 
to speak at-the opening of the 
conference, 

Truman probably will send to 
the delegates who tackle there the 
task of constructing a world peace- 
keeping league a strong statement 
of approval. But it will be up to 
Secretary of State Stettinius and 
his seven delegation colleagues to 
make on-the-spot decisions on any 
differences that arise over the 
Dumbarton Oaks formula and the 
Big Three agreements proposing 
revisions. 

Begins Study With Byrnes. 

Truman meanwhile set out on 
the task of acquiring the back- 
ground information he must. have 
at his command if he is to meet 
Premier Stalin and Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill on even terms. 

He began that educationa!] 
process in a conference yesterday 
with James F. Byrnes, former 
Director of War Mobilization, who 
attended the Yalta conference with 
President Roosevelt. He will con- 
tinue it with Byrnes, Stettinius 
and others. The new President 
spent a busy first day from 9 a. 
m, until about 5 p. m. in his new 
office. 

He went to work again today in 
the Oval room of the executive 
offices, saying he would attempt 
to clear his desk of ag much busi- 
ness as possible before the Roose- 
velt funeral services, 

The rapid advance of Allied 
forces across Germany may pre- 
cipitate a demand for another 
meeting of the heads of the three 
nations much earlier than had 
been anticipated. 


The feeling in official circles 
here is that when Gén. Dwight D. 


UITY PAYS HOMAGE 
10 ROOSEVELT IN 
SERVICE AT PLAZA 


Virtually All Business and 
Civil Halt 
for a Time or Close for 
the Day. 


Functions 


(Pictures in Everyday Magazine.) 

Residents of the St. Louis area 
paid tribute to President Roose- 
velt today in numerous memorial 
services. Virtually all business and 
civil functions halted momentarily 
or closed entirely for the day. 


A crowd estimated at #00 per- 
sons huddled under umbrellas, 
stood bareheaded, or sat in parked 
automobiles at the citywide memo- 
rial service today at Soldiers’ 
Memorial on Memorial Plaza. Ja- 
cob M. Lashly, former president of 
the American Bar Association, de- 
livered the eulogy, in which he 
said, “Our President became the 
clear instrument of the nation’s 
destiny, as much as Washington, 
or Lincoln, or Wilson had been in 
other times.” 

“His life was dominated by a 
deep-seated. sense of justice,” 
Lashly said, “and his conception 
of a new deal for oppressed peo- 
ple was worldwide. The familiar 
line in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, ‘the pursuit of happi- 
ness,’ meant something very def- 
inite to him. We have need of 
his wisdom, experience and guid- 
ing influence in the prodigious 
problems which He ahead. In a 
very real sense it is easier to 
make successful war than it is 
to plan permanent peace. May 
God give us the will to emulate 
his courage and his sacrifices.” 

Mayor Aloys P. Kaufmann, who 
had asked war plants to continue 
operations and had requested all 
St. Louisans, at home or at work, 
to pause for a moment’s silence 
‘at 11 a. m., delivered an address 
at the service. 

Mayor’s Talk. 

Yn opening the ceremony, Mayor 
Kaufmann said, “we are assembled 
on this most solemn occasion to 
do honor to the memory of our 


SILENT THRONGS 
ON ROUTE OF Tt 
FUNERAL TRAIN 


Children Carrying Flags, 
Men With Hats Across 
Breasts See Casket as 


It Goes By. 


By D. HAROLD OLIVER 

ABOARD ROOSEVELT FU- 
NERAL TRAIN EN ROUTE TO 
WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP):— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt rode back 
in death today to the scenes of 
his more than 12 epochal years in 
the presidency, 

The 10-car special funeral train 
was accorded unusual honors all 
the way up from Warm Springs, 
Ga., by silent station throngs of 
saluting military and civilians. 

The train left Warm Springs, 
where Mr. Roosevelt died unex- 
pectedly of a cerebral hemorrhage 
Thursday afternoon, at 11:15 a. m. 
yesterday (10:15 St. Louis time), 

F. D. R.’s Unspoxen Speech. 

As the funeral train rolled 
northward, late yesterday, White 
House officials made public the 
radio speech Mr. Roosevelt was 
to have delivered last night from 
Warm Springs to Jefferson day 
dinners of the Democratic party. 
He had completed the speech the 
day before his death. 

In it Mr. Roosevelt left 
heritage for his fellow Americans 
—to work for a peace not only 
to end war but to end the “be- 
ginnings of all wars—yes, an end 
to this brutal, inhuman and thor- 
oughly impractical method of set- 
tling differences between govern- 
ments.” 

The address went on to say that 
the enemy is taking a terrible 
licking but “mere conquest of our 
enemies is not enough.” 

“We must go on to do all in 
our power to conquer the doubts 
and the fears, the ignorance and 
the greed, which made this horror 
possible,” it said. 

Jaronically, Mr. Roosevelt wrote 


I move more firmly into the task, 
knowing that you — millions and 
millions of you—are joined with 


Continued on Page 3, Column 2. 
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Guard From All Military 
Services Accompanies 
Casket on Army Cais- 


son Drawn by Six 
White Horses. 


WASHINGTON, April 14 
(AP), — Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt returned in death 
today to the White House he 
had graced longer than any 


other President, 

While a whole people paused 
in grief, a funeral cortege 
bearing the body of the late 
President drew silently up to 
the White House door at 11:14 
a. m. (10:14 St. Louis time). 

It was the end of a long 
train trip from Warm Springs, 
Ga., where the President died 
last Thursday. 

Hyde Park Burial Tomorrow. 

At 4 p. m, today (3 o'clock st, 
Louis time) the nation officially 
bids good-by at simple and solemn 
funeral services in the East Room 
of the White House. Tonight the 
body will be taken to Hyde Park, 
for burial at the family home to- 
morrow. 

Met at the Union Station by 
President Truman and the Gov- 
ernment leaders, Mr. Roosevelt's 
body was borne slowly and mourn 
fully along broad Constitution ave- 
nue on a flag-draped Army cais- 
son. 

The capital was clad in mourn- 
ing—a hushed, somber contrast to 
the carnival atmosphere of other 
Roosevelt homecomings. 

So thick was the swarm of spec- 
tators at the station that police 
still were untangling traffic haif 
an hour after the last car had 
gone. 

Maj. Edward J. Kelly, police su- 
perintendent, said the number of 
persons lining the two-mile-long 
procession route surpassed even 
the largest presidential inaugural 
crowds. While thousands lined 
the streets, many other thousands 
gathered before the White House 
and in adjacent parks. They stood 
silently. with bared heads as the 
processfn passed. 

Drawn By Six White Horses. 

Six horses, hitched in t hree 
teams—lead, swing and wheel 
were harnessed to the caisson, 


that “My hand is the steadier for | | 
the work that is to be.done, that | 


with a rider for each team. A sev- 
enth guide horse was ridden at 
the left front by the non-commis- 
sioned officer in charge of the 
detail. 

In the first car directly behind 
it were Mrs. Roosevelt, Mrs. Anna 
Continued on Page 2, Column L 

ROSES, OTHER FLOWERS 

HYDE PARK, N. Y. 
April 14 (AP), 

RANKLIN DELANO 
F noosevexr's last resting 

place will be a sunny gar- 
den, surrounded by an 100- 
year-old hedge, on the Hyde 
Park estate he loved. 

The 10-foot cedar hedge is 
visible from both the Roose- 
velt memorial library and the 
ancestral home of the squire 
of Hyde Park. It is between 
them, and a connecting road- 
way skirts one side. _ 

The grave will be in the 
middle of a one-fourth acre 
garden plot, between the stone 
and stucco house and the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 
One side of the enclosure has 
more than 25 beds of roses. At 
two ends are banks of flowers, 
where pansies and daffodils are 
blooming. 

“This is a beautiful spot and 
will be an appropriate last 
resting place for him,” said 
Mrs. William Plog, wife of the 
chief gardener. 

The hedge completely veils 
activity within the enclosure. 
The bodies of Mr. Roosevelt's 

| parents and other members of 
the family lie in the shaded 
graveyard of 134-year-old §t. 
James’ Church, | 
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CROWD JAMS FUNERAL 


Streets Roped Off, Troop-Lined; - 


Units From Many Branches of 
Service March in Procession 


Truckloads of Flowers Sent to Mansion De- 


spite Family Request— Senate, 


House 


Name Committees to Attend Rites in Cap- 
ital and at Hyde Park. 


Continued From Page One. 


Boettiger, the MRoosevelts’ only 
Gaughter, and Brig. Gen. Elliott 
Roosevelt, the second son. 

In the second car were Col. 
John Boettiger and the wives of 
the Roosevelt sors. 

President Truman, Secretary of 
Commerce Wallace, and James F. 
Byrnes, recently resigned war mo- 
bilization chief, rode in the third 
car flying the American and pres- 
idential flags: 


Many in Tears. 

Many along the funeral route 
were in tears, 

As the procession entered the 
White House grounds, President 
Truman’s car swung out of line 
and the new Chief Executive dis- 
mounted at the steps of the execu- 
tive wing, entering the White 
House there. 

The caisson halted before the 
main white-columned portico and 
the casket was borne into the 
White House by uniformed mem- 
bers of the armed services. 

Dressed in a widow’s black, Mrs. 
Roosevelt stood erect and steady 
as the caisson halted at the en- 
trance. 

Standing next to her was her 
son, Elliott. On hig other side 
was Mrs. Boettiger, and to Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s right was V. Adm. Ross 
McIntire, physician to the former 
President. Behind them stood the 
four daughters-in-law, Mrs. James 
Roosevelt, Mrs, Elliott Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 
and Mrs. John Roosevelt, and the 
son-in-law, Col. John Boettiger. 
All the women of the Roosevelt 
family wore unrelieved black. 

Flags Dip, Anthem Played. 

The United States flag and the 
President's flag dipped and “The 
Star Spangled Banner” resounded 
as bearers lifted the casket from 
the caisson to carry it into the 
White House. 

The chief White House usher, 
Howard Crim, motioned slightly 
to Mrs. Roosevelt. She moved 
forward slowly. Her family fol- 
lowed a step behind. 

They walked at an extremely 
slow pace, following the casket 
into the executive mansion in 
which the Roosevelts have lived 
for more than 12 years. 

Mrs. Roosevelt's steps never fal- 
tered. With composed but solemn 
face she went up the wide steps 
without taking the ready arm of 
her son. She bowed her head 
slightly as the casket was borne 
through the door. 

The White House had been left 
alone to the Roosevelts today. 
Mrs. Truman and the President's 
daughter, Mary Margaret, were 
not present. 

Throng Stands Silent. 

When the Navy band concluded 
the national anthem the silence in 
the throngs about the White 
House was so deep that even the 
chirping of the birds on the lawn 
could be heard distinctly. 

Symbolically, the long proces- 
gion of military men and machines 
which followed the casket from 
Union Station marched and rolled 
onward up Pennsylvania avenue 
without stopping. 

Within the White House, the 
casket was placed on a carrier 
and wheeled = straightforward 
across the glittering bronze seal 
embedded in the lobby floor. 

It turned left down a long red 
carpet, passed the grand staircase 
on the left, passed the Green Room 
on the right and through the slid- 
ing doors into the famed East 
Room. 

Flowers Bank Wall. 

An altar stood before the double 
doors in the center of the east 
wall and the casket was put at 
rest immediately before it. Flow- 
ers banked the whole long ex- 
panse of the east wall and over- 
flowed into corners of the room 
which has seen so many other 
solemn occasions — and also the 
laughter and gaiety of brighter 
moments. 

Looking down upon the casket 
were the pictures of George and 
Martha Washington. There were 
no flags. The red drapes of the 
room were not drawn. 

Chairs for the services this aft- 
ernoon were placed in two semi- 
circles at either end of the room. 

Resting there beneath the glass 
enclosure of the casket, the body 
of Franklin Roosevelt was dressed 
in a grayish blue business suit, a 
grayish blue four-in-hand tie and 
a white, soft-collared shirt. 

He looked younger in death than 
when last seen by friends in Wash- 
ington, where his office weighed 
so heavily. 

Outside on the lawn, a service 
band played an old hymn, “Abide 
With Me.” 

Fala Brought In on Leash. 

The little dog he loved, Fala, was 
brought in on a leash by Miss 
Margaret Suckley, the President's 
cousin. Only a few close friends 
and members of the White House 
staff were admitted to the Execu- 
tive Mansion. 

Mrs. Roosevelt and her daugh- 
ters-in-law, retired to the upper 
floor of the White House. 

Truman, Cabinet Meet Train. 

The body reached Washington 
at 9:50 a. m. (8:50 St. Louis time). 
President Truman and members 
of the Cabinet were at the station 
a few minutes before the train 
arrived. 

Members of the Roosevelt fam- 
ily were the first to enter the 
train. They were followed by Tru- 
man. 

Brig. Gen. Roosevelt and his 
wife and Col. and Mrs. Boet- 
tiger went aboard, followed by 
Adm. Leahy, who was President 
Roosevelt's military chief of staff; 
by Bernard Baruch, long a Roose- 
velt adviser; by Byrnes and by 


War Mobilization Director Fred M. 
Vinson. 

Members of the Supreme Court 
and their wives, and Cabinet offi- 
cers and their wives also entered 
the train. 

As the Government officials, 
heads bared, walked slowly toward 
the cars a Marine band softly 
played “Hail to the Chief” and the 
national anthem. 


The funeral train was on aj: 


Union §8tation siding near a 
bustling freight depot. Crowds 
thronged as close as police would 
let them to the train. 

The body was lifted to the cais- 
son at 9:58 a. m. and the proces- 
sion began its slow trip to the 
White House. 3 

Virtually every high dignitary 
of the Government rode in the 
procession as it wended its way 
through the railroad sidings and 
on to the picturesque Union Sta- 
tion plaza which faces the Capitol. 

Two of Mr. Roosevelt’s secre- 
taries, Stephen T. Early and Wil- 
liam D. Hassett rode together in 
one car. Behind them came an- 
other member of the White House 
secretariat, Jonathan Daniels. 

Rosenman Bowed in Grief. 

Sad-faced and with his shoulders 
slumped, Samuel Rosenman, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s long-time counsel, rode 
in one of the cars reserved for the 
former President’s closest friends. 
Rosenman had been associated 
with Roosevelt in one capacity or 
another since the days when the 
late President was Governor of 
New York. 

Secretary of the Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, a Hudson Valley 
neighbor of the Roosevelts, rode 
alone—his head bowed in grief. 
He gianced neither right nor left 
as the procession moved out of 
the station. 

Two sharp’ high notes of a 
sailor’s pipe signaled the start of 
the long cortege. 


With the bass drums of a mili- 
tary band thumping mournfully in 
the distance, a battalion of Ma- 
rines, followed by a stfong de- 
tachment of Blue Jackets, tramped 
solemnly up Constitution avenue. 

A wedge of 25 blueclad motor- 
cycle policemen puttered and 
popped in the line of march. 

A light bomber, gleaming in the 
sun, circled overhead. 

The last car in the procession 
left the station at 10:20 a. m. It 
took almost 20 minutes for the 
entire funeral party to get under 
way. 

Two minutes after the last car 
of the procession pulled away 
from the station the railroad sid- 
ing was deserted and the funeral 
train stood by itself somber and 
alone, 

Crowd Rushes Presidential Car. 

Then suddenly the crowd that 
had been pent up behind guard 
ropes some distance away burst 
through and swarmed around the 
presidential railroad car. Police 
dashed in and cut off the rush of 
curious spectators. 

The car was laden with floral 
offerings. Shades were lifted in 
the living room section, giving 
the spectators a momentary 
glimpse of the interior of the fa- 
mous “Rolling White House.” 

Down Constitution avenue, the 
six white horses drew the four- 
wheeled caisson on which the cas- 
ket of the fallen President lay. 
The Marine honor guard snapped 
to attention as the wheeled 
catafalque passed, 

A woman Marine, a Spar, a 
Wave and a Wac marched abreast 
ahead of companies from their 
organizations. 

As the cortege cleared the un- 
ion station plaza a formation of 
25 Liberator bombers flew toward 
the White House, followed a few 
seconds later by a flight of 48 in 
groups of four. 


Episcopalian Funeral, Service. 


Funeral services impressive in 
their simplicity were arranged for 
4 p. m. (3 o’clock St. Louis time) 
in the gold-appointed East Room 
at the White House. It was there 
just 12 weeks ago today that Mr. 
Roosevelt, with bowed head, at- 
tended divine services on the in- 
augural day which started him on 
his fourth term as Presidant. 

The Episcopalian order for the 
burial of the dead was the funer- 
al service for the White House 
ceremony, attended only by mem- 
bers of the family and those as- 
sociates and friends who could be 
accommodated in the East Room. 

There will be no state funeral. 

“Unto God’s gracious mercy and 
protection we commit you,” reads 
the prayer to be offered by Bish- 
op Angus Dun of Washington 
Episcopal Cathedral. 

“The Lord lift up his counte- 
mance upon you and give you 
peace, both now and evermore.” 

A few hours after the White 
House services the funeral party 
will entrain for Hyde Park. There 
private burial services will be held 
at 10 a. m. (9 o’clock St. Louis 
time) Sunday in a hedged flower 
garden on the Roosevelt estate— 
a spot predestined to become a 
national shrine. 


The final resting place lies near 
the Roosevelt mansion, overlook- 
ing the placid Hudson’ River 
which Mr. Roosevelt loved. 

The Rev. Dr. George W. An- 
thony, new rector of St, James 


Church, will conduct the private 


burial service. 

Pomp Only in Processions, 

The usual pomp and ceremony 
of high-office funerals was _re- 
served almost entirely to the pro- 
cessions which accompanied the 
dead President from one place to 
another. The actual funeral cere- 
monies were patterned in the sim- 
plicity which Mr, Roosevelt had 


PROCESSION ROUTE TO WHITE HOUSE 


BLAIR HOUSE TO BE USED 
TEMPORARILY BY TRUMANS 
UNTIL ROOSEVELTS LEAVE 


WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP). 

RESIDENT HARRY 5S. 
P TRUMAN, his wife and 

daughter, are scheduled to 
move temporarily into historic 
Blair House across Pennsylva- 
nia avenue from the White 
House. 

They are leaving their five- 
room apartment on Connecticut 
avenue for the yellow home 
where kings and chiefs of state 
usually stay as guests of the 
President. 

It was understood they would 
not move into the White House 
until the Roosevelt family is 
ready to leave, es 

Prince Amir Faisal, Saudi 
Arabian delegate to San Fran- 
cisco, is staying in Blair House 
now but will leave after Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s funeral to- 
day. 


fixed as his own way of life in 
wartime. 


The President’s widow, his 
daughter, one son and four daugh- 
ters-in-law will make up the fam- 
ily party at the funeral. 


Presidential Secretary Daniels 
said Col, James Roosevelt, eld- 
est of the Roosevelt sons, would 
be unable to reach Washington in 
time. Brig. Gen. Elliott Roose- 
velt arrived from London. 


The other two sons, John and 
Franklin Jr., are on naval duty 
and cannot get here. Mrs. Boet- 
tiger has been living at the White 
House. 

Crowds Along Route. 


Hushed crowds swarmed into 
the downtown areas and jammed 
the parks along the procession 
route to the White House. 


Battle-clad infantrymen, bayo- 
nets fixed, stood at six-foot inter- 
vals around the streets flanking 
the executive mansion before the 
main gate there, the G. I. ranks 
were three deep, standing atten- 
tively at parade rest. 


President Truman arrived at the 
White House at 8:45 a. m, from 
his Connecticut avenue apartment. 
He rode alone in a large black 
limousine and went immediatley to 
the living quarters of the man- 
sion, 


Despite Mrs. Roosevelt’s request 
that no flowers be sent, several 
truckloads of blossoms arrived at 
the White House and were un- 
loaded at the front door. Among 
these floral tributes were several 
from foreign governments. 


Members of the Roosevelt Cab- 
inet—carried over into the new 
administration—began arriving at 
the White House at 9:30 a. m. and 
shortly thereafter, President Tru- 
man and the Cabinet left the ex- 
ecutive mansion grounds in closed 
automobiles to meet the funeral 
train. 


The crowds near Union Station 
included hundreds of returned 
overseas veterans, their steel hel- 
mets lettered with such names as 
Marsola, Osterson, Opchika, Chris- 
tie, Heirberger. 


Along Delaware avenue, two 
blocks south of the station, a regi- 
ment of Midshipmen from Annap- 
olis deployed in precise forma- 
tions. -A company of women Ma- 
rines marched smartly down the 
thorough@re to take their place 
in the sad procession. 


Business at Standstill. 


Business in Washington was at 
a standstill, with virtually all 
shops closed. In the department 
store district, the big establish- 
ments had drawn drapes across 
their display windows, but many 
reserved one window for a gigan- 
tic picture of Roosevelt, a flag 
and an urn of lilies. In one such 
windo,w a dove hovered over the 
display. 

President Truman was accom- 
panied on the ride to the station 
by Wallace and Byrnes. The 
President wore a dark coat and 
striped trousers, white shirt and a 
black necktie with a white figure. 

It was a beautiful morning. Cu- 
rious spectators clung to statues 
and benches in Lafayette Park, 
across from the White House, to 
get a better view of the funeral 
entourage. Along historic Penn- 
sylvania avenue, officialdom and 
“the little people” vied for van- 
tage points on the steps and win- 
dow ledges of Government build- 
ings. The bustle of government 
was stilled for the day, stopped by 
a proclamation of President Tru- 
man calling the nation to prayer. 


Armed Service Memorial. 


Arrival of the funeral train sig- 
naled the start of a month’s memo- 
rial in the armed services, but: War 
Production Chairman J. A. Krug 
asked that there be no interrup- 
tion in war industry. 


“American workers and manage- 
ment can pay their tribute to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in no better 
way than by staying on the job 
to maintain an unbroken produc- 
tion of war goods,” he said. 


Hours in advance of the funeral 
procession police strung guard 
ropes along the route from the 
station to the White House. 


Separate Senate committees were 
named to attend the services at 
the White House and at Hyde 
Park, 


Designated to the White House 
were Senators McKellar (Dem.), 
Tennessee; Barkley (Dem.), Ken- 
tucky; White (Rep.), Maine; 
George (Dem.), Georgia; Hayden 
(Dem.), Arizona; Wagner (Dem.), 
New York; Vandenberg (Rep.), 
Michigan; Connally (Dem.), Texas; 
Thomas (Dem.), Utah; Green, 
(Dem.), Rhode Island; Mead 
(Dem.), New York; Tunneli 
(Dem.), Delaware; Millikin (Rep.), 


Colorado; Wherry (Rep.), Nebras- ff 


ka; Cordon (Rep.), Oregon, and 
Saltonstall (Rep.), Massachusetts. 

The Hyde Park list included 
Senators Barkley, White, La Fol- 
lette (Prog.), Wisconsin; Wagner, 
Austin (Rep.), Vermont; Hatch 
(Dem.), New Mexico; O’Mahoney 
(Dem.), Wyoming; Guffey (Dem.), 
Pennsylvania; Pepper (Dem.), 
Florida; Hill (Dem.), Alabama; 


MESSAGE BY FDR 
10 PAN-AMERICAN 


UNION GIVEN QUI 


Read by Stettinius Along 
With One From Tru- 

Subscribing to 

Sentiment. 


man 
Peace 


WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP). 
—President Roosevelt prepared 
before his death a message stat- 
ing that “the maintenance of last- 
ing peace in the Americas is 
bound up with the maintenance 
of lasting peace throughout the 
world.” 

President Harry S. Truman to- 
day sent it to the meeting of the 
governing board of the Pan- 
American Union which met in 
honor of Pan-American day. 

He accompanied it with a mes- 
sage of his own. Secretary of 
State Stettinius read both mes- 
sages to the Union. 

‘A World of Neighbors.’ 

The Roosevelt message: 

“Once more the American re- 
publics have demonstrated both 
their unity of purpose and their 
capacity for effective co-opera- 
tion to maintain the security of 
this hemisphere against aggres- 
sion and to advance the welfare 
of the American peoples. 

“The agreements reached at the 
Inter-American Conference in 
Mexico City and the solid support 
given to these agreements by all 
21 of the American republics have 
a significance, however, that ex- 
tends far beyond this hemisphere. 

“They provide renewed assur- 
ance. that the American nations 
intend to live not only as good 
neighbors among themselves but 
as good neighbors in a world of 
neighbors. 

“The governments and peoples 
of the western hemisphere share 
the understanding that mainte- 
nance of lasting peace in the 
Americas is bound up with main- 
tenance of lasting peace through- 
out the world, 

“To the long and difficult tasks 
of organizing the world for such a 
peace they will bring a commu- 
nity of principle and a rich store 
of common experience which will 
contribute greatly toward the ac- 
complishment of this wider pur- 
pose.” 

Indorsement By Truman. 

Truman’s message said that “to 
the purposes and beliefs which he 
(President Roosevelt) stated in 
this message and to the good 
neighbor policy of which he was 
the author, I wholeheartedly sub- 
scribe.” 

“I am certain,” said the new 
President, “that the bond of a 
cherished memory will give new 
strength to the friendship of the 
Americas.” 

Stettinius said that the good 
neighbor “policy and program to 
which President Roosevelt gave so 
much live on. They are now part 
of America.” 

The union adopted a resolution 
of tribute to the late President, 
calling him “a citizen not only of 
the United States but of all the 
Americas.” 


ROOSEVELT NATIONAL HOLIDAY, 
WARM SPRINGS SHRINE URGED 


WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP). 
—Designation of Jan, 30, birthday 
of the late President Roosevelt, as 
a national holiday was proposed 
in legislation drafted today by 
Representative Gallagher (Dem.), 
Minnesota. 

Gallagher also called for crea- 
tion of a national shrine at the 
Warm Springs (Ga.) cottage—the 
“Little White House”’—where Mr. 
Roosevelt died. 


Mead, Lucas (Dem.), Illinois; Bur- 
ton (Rep.), Ohio; Maybank (Dem.), 
South Carolina; Ball (Rep.), Min- 
nesota; Ferguson (Rep.), Michi- 
gan, and McMahon (Dem.), Con- 
necticut. 

House Resolution of Sorrow. 

The House dopted a resolution 
of sorrow today and adjourned out 
of respect to the dead President. 

The unusual Saturday session, 
originally scheduled for observance 
of Pan-American day, lasted only 
5 minutes. The resolution: 

“The House of Representatives 
has learned with profound regret 
and sorrow of the death of the late 
President, Hon. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, illustrious statesman 
and leader in the nation and in 
the world. 

“Resolved, That as a token of 
honor and in recognition of his 
eminent and distinguished public 
services to the nation and the 
world, the Speaker of the House 
shall appoint a committee of 15 
members of the House to join a 
similar committee appointed on 
the part of the Senate to attend 
the funeral services of the late 
President, 

“Resolved, That the House ten- 
ders its deep sympathy to the 
members of the family of the late 
President in their sad bereave- 
MOET. «2 

“Resolved, That as a further 
mark of respect to the memory of 
the late President, the House do 
now adjourn,” 
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BRITISH FLAGS 
LOWERED, GOURT 
IN MOURNING 


Eden Flying to U. S. for 


Rites — American 


Troops Holding Mass 
Services in London. 


LONDON, April 14 (AP).—In 
Britain, as in many other coun- 
tries, memorial services were 
called for today and tomorrow in 
honor of President Roosevelt. 

The London Times gave voice to 
Britain’s sorrow in an editorial 
declaring: 

“He is mourned here as perhaps 
no other of another country has 
ever been.” 

Reverently American soldiers 
and sailors stationed in Britain 
will file into churches during the 
day for a last tribute to their dead 
commander in chief. The United 
States Army has scheduled Prot- 
estant services at Grosvenor 
Chapel, Catholic mass at _ S&t. 
James Church and Jewish services 
at the West End Synagogue. 
American naval personnel will at- 


tend a service at St. Marks 
Church. 

The British will honor the dead 
President at Sunday church serv- 
ices, Many clerics plan to devote 
sermons to his work and accom- 
plishments. 

Court in Mourning. 

As Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden flew to the United States to 
represent Britain at the funeral, 
the King and Queen canceled 
plans for a week-end trip to Glas- 
gow and the court went into 
mourning. 

American, British and Canadian 
military forces in Northern Ire- 
land will attend a memorial serv- 
ice Sunday at the famous London- 
derry Cathedral. 

Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill, who had appeared tired and 
worn yesterday as he briefly eulo- 
gized “this great departed states- 
man” before a hushed House of 
Commons, was reported to have 
decided against flying to Washing- 
ton only after becoming convinced 
that the military situation § re- 
quired his hour by hour presence 
here. 

There was speculation that it 
would be necessary for Churchill 
and Premier Stalin of Russia to 
meet soon with President Truman 
to acquaint the new American 
leader with the “Big Three's” 
plans for liberated Europe. It was 
felt that Truman would want to 
establish as quickly as possible the 
intimate association with Church- 
ill and Stalin that Roosevelt had 
developed. 

For the first time in history the 
death of the head of a state who 
was not related to the British 
royal family was noted on last 
night’s court circular. It said: 

“The King has with profound 
regret received news of the death 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
President of the United States. 
His Majesty mourns the loss of a 
staunch ally and a great personal 
friend.” 

Flags on all British Government 
buildings throughout the world 
were flown at half-staff today. 

A memorial service will be held 
in Chungking Monday at the or- 
der of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

In Jerusalem, 
and religious 
planned. 

Tribune from Tito. 

From Moscow, where he now is 
visiting, Premier Marshal Josip 
(Tito) Broz of Yugoslovakia, ad- 
dressed condolences to Mrs. Roose- 
velt and President Truman, call- 
ing the late President a “fighter 
for the freedom of the independ- 
ence of small nations.” 

The Portuguese fleet lowered its 
flags to half mast and the flag- 
ship is firing salutes every half 
hour until Sunday. 

Poland's two rival governments | 
both paid high tribute. | 

The Government decreed na- 
tional mourning. In Venezuela, | 
the municipal council of Caracas 
was asked by a political party to 
name one of the principal streets 
in honor of Roosevelt. 

. Crudely scrawled in charcoal on | 
the walls of Rome’s poor section, 
the words “long live Roosevelt” 
expressed liberated Italy’s grief. 


tributes 
were 


special 
services 


LAST SPEECH OF ROOSEVELT 
WRITTEN DAY BEFORE DEATH 


Address Was to Have Been Delivered by 
Radio to Jefferson Day Banquets 
Last Night. 


is 


day banquets last night: 


“Americans are gathered _ to- 
gether this evening in communi- 
ties all over the countr, to pay 
tribute to the living memory: of 
Thomas Jefferson — one of the 
greatest of all democrats; and I 
want to make it clear that I am 
spelling the word ‘democrats’ with 
a small ‘d.’ 

“I wish I had the power, just 
for this evening, to be present at 
all of these gatherings, 

“In this historic year, more than 
ever before, we do well to con- 
sider the character of Thomas 
Jefferson as an American citizen 
of the world. 

“As minister to France, then as 
our first Secretary of State and 
as our third President, Jefferson 
was instrumental in the establish- 
ment of the United State- as a 
vital factor in international af- 
fairs. 


“It was he who first sent our 
Navy into far distant waters to 
defend our rights. And the pro- 
mulgation of the Monroe Doctrine 
was the logical development of 
a far-seeing foreign pol- 
cy. 

“Today this nation which Jef- 
ferson helped so greatly to build 
is playing a tremendous part in 
the battle for the rights of man 
all over the world. 


“Today we are part of the vast 
Allied force—a force composed of 
flesh and blood and = steel and 
spirit—which is today destroying 
the makers of war, the breeders of 
hate, in Europe and fn Asia. 


Jefferson’s Use of Force. 


“In Jefferson’s time our Navy 
consisted of only a handful of 
frigates—but that tiny Navy 
taught nations across the Atlantic 
that piracy in the Mediterranean 
—acts of aggression against peace- 
ful commerce and the enslave- 
ment of their crews was one of 
those things which, among neigh- 
bors, simply was not done. | 

“Today we have learned in the 
agony of war that great power 
involves great responsibility. To- 
day we can no more escape the 
consequence of German and Japa- 
nese aggression than could he 
avoid the consequences of attacks 
by the Barbary corsairs a century 
and a half before. 


“We as Americans, do not 
choose to deny our responsibility. 

“Nor, do we intend to abandon 
our determination that, within the 
lives of our children and our chil- 
dren’s children, there will not be 
a third world war. 

“We seek peace — enduring 
peace. More than an end to war, 
we want an end to the beginnings 
of all wars—yes, an end to this 
brutal, inhuman and thoroughly 
impractical method of settling the 


OLLOWING the text of the 
FF rcoseve the day before he died, for delivery by radio to Jefferson 


ATLANTA, Ga., April 14 (AP). 
speech written by President 


differences between governments. 
Nazi State Crumbling. 

“The once powerful, malignant 
Nazi state is crumbling, the Japa- 
nese war lords are receiving, in 
their own home land, the retribu- 
tion for which. they asked when 
they attacked Pearl Harbor. 

“But the mere conquest of our 
enemies is not enough. 

“We must go on to do all in 
our power to conquer the doubts 
and the fears, the ignorance and 
the greed, which made this horror 
possible. 

“Thomas Jefferson, himself a 
distinguished scientist, once spoke 
of the ‘brotherly spirit of science, 
which unites into one family all 
its votaries of whatever grade, 
and however widely dispersed 
throughout the different quarters 
of the globe.’ 

“Today, science has brought all 
the different quarters of the globe 
so close together that it’ is im-| 
possible to isolate them one from) 
another. 

Man’s Relation to Man. 


“Today we are faced with the 
preeminent fact that, if civiliza- 
tion is to survive, we must culti- 
vate the science of human rela- 
tionships—the ability of all) 


a am of all kinds, to live to-| 


ether and work together, in the) 
same world, at peace. 

“Let me assure you that my. 
hand is the steadier for the work 
that is to be done, that I move 
more firmly into the task, know- 
ing that you—millions and mil- 
lions of you—are joined with me | 
in the resolve to make this work 
endure, 


“The work, my friends, is 
peace, more than an end of this 
war—an end to the beginnings 
of all wars, yes, an end, for- 
ever, to this impractical, un- 
realistic settlement of the dif- 
ferences between governments 
by the mass killing of peoples. 

“Today ag we move against 

the terrible scourge Of war—as 
we go forward toward the 
greatest contribution that any 
generation of human beings 
can make in this world—the 
contribution of lasting peace, .I 
ask you to keep up your faith. 
I measure the sound, solid 
achievement that can be made 
at this time by the straight- 
edge of your own confidence 
and your resolve. And to you, 
and to all Americans who dedi- 
cate themselves with ug to the 
making of an abiding peace, I 
say: 
“The only limit to our realiza- 
tion of tomorrow will be our 
doubts of today. Let us move 
ae with strong and active 
a 7 


the study of the President’s life. 

Special services will be held to- 
morrow at Notre Dame Cathedral, 
at the American Cathedral and in 
a Paris synagogue. 

The press received favorably 
President Truman’s assertion that 
he would follow Roosevelt’s poli- 
cies. Perhaps not one French- 
man in 10 even knew the new 
President's name before yester- 
day. Today it is on everyone’s 
lips, 

Mr. Roosevelt’s death also was 
the subject of discussion in the 
Provisional Consultative Assem- 
bly where eulogies were delivered. 
Felix Gouin, president of the as- 
sembly, sent Truman a message 
saying Mr. Roosevelt was “one of 
humanity’s greatest citizens,” 


MRS. TRUMAN SECLUDES SELF 
WITH MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 


WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP). 
—Mrs. Harry S. Truman secluded 
herself yesterday in the modest 
apartment which she soon must 
leave to become mistress of the 
White House. 

Reported thoroughly upset over 
the death of President Roosevelt 
and the suddenness of becoming 
mistress of the White House, Mrs. 


LETTER TO CALIFORNIAN IS ONE 
OF LAST ROOSEVELT WROTE 


LOS ANGELES, April 14 (AP). 
—A letter from Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, one of the last written 
by him before he died, wag re- 
ceived yesterday by Isadore B. 
Dockweiler, member of the Cali- 


fornia Park Commission, 

Sent last Saturday, the message 
was a reply to Dockweiler’s sug- 
gestion that delegates to the 
forthcoming San Francisco secur- 
ity conference be given token rep- 
licas of the $50 octagonal gold- 
piece minted in California back in| 
1851. 


LABOR LEADERS 
QUICKLY PLEDGE 


TRUMAN SUPPORT 


Green of AFL, Rail Un- 
ions, Sidney Hillman 
and Murray of CIO Get 
Behind President. 


WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP) .— 
Many labor unions swung quickly 


behind President Harry 8S. Truman _ 


yesterday with official and unoffi- 
cial statements pledging support 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt's suc- 
cessor. 


AFI, President William Green 
said Roosevelt was a President of 
all the people, and that Truman 
would be, also. 

The CIO, which supported Henry 
A. Wallace as its first choice for 
Vice President at the Democratic 


National Convention last summer,” 


likewise sprang to Truman’s sup- 
port. 

John L. Lewis, head of the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers, had no immedi-« 
ate comment but his attitude to- 
ward Truman was likely to be 
more cordial than toward Roose- 
velt. Lewis and Roosevelt fell out 
in 1938 and 1939, and thereafter 
the miners’ boss was one of the 
late President’s most bitter critics. 

The railroad brotherhoods have 
supported Truman in his senato- 
rial contests. The AFL, which 
backed him for the vice presidency 
from the start, in preference to 
Wallace, praised his record as 
chairman of the War Investigat- 
ing Committee and used excerpts 
from many of his committee’s re- 


| ports to prove labor’s share in the 


war effort. 
AFL President Green told a ra- 
dio audience yesterday: “The 


American people must now give. 
support to President. 


their full 
Truman who has pledged himself 
at the outset of his administra- 
tion to carry out the policies of 
Roosevelt to a successful conclu- 
sion.” 

Sidney Hillman, chairman of the 
CIO’s Political Action Committee, 
urged all workers to get behind 
Truman. When Hillman’s group 
failed to make Wallace Vice Presi- 
dent again, it accepted Truman as- 
labor’s second best bet for that 
office. 

One other CIO leader said, “We 
must take a hitch in our belts, spit. 
on our hands and get to work for 
the new President.” 

CIO President Murray wired 
Truman “our solemn pledge that 
we will, together with all patriotio 
citizens of our country, dedicate 


ourselves to the com@letion of the, 
foreign program” 


- 


domestic and 
which our lost leader has so bril- 
liantly and skillfully charted.” 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT SHRINE 
TO ROOSEVELT PROPOSED 


Pupils in Nocona, Tex., Offer te 
Subscribe $1000; National 
Campaign Urged. 
NOCONA, Tex., April 14 (AP), 
—High school students here. pro- 
posed yesterday a national cam- 
paign among students to raise 
funds for a memorial to President 

Roosevelt, 

Nocona high school students 
promptly offered to raise $1000 to 
start the drive. Paul Shelton, 
senior, suggested at a memorial 
service that students throughout 
the United States be called upon 
for contributions for a shrine. 

President Truman has been no 
tified of the plan, and asked to 
enlist the aid of school children. 


CHURCH NOTICES 


“In expressing my appreciation 
for this interesting suggestion,” 
wrote Roosevelt, “I assure you 
that it will receive consideration 
in the event that a gift of this 
character is presented to the dele- 
gates.” 
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a TUNE IN SUNDAYS 
~ PILGRIMS’ HOUR 
| KWK 11 A.M. 
}] OLD-FASHIONED 
REVIVAL HOUR 


Westminster Presbyterian (U.S.) 


IL 


Union and Delmar Nursery for Children 


“= i WIL 7:00 P.M. 
Charies £. Fuller, Director 
International Gospel Progrems 


DAVID L. STITT, D. D., Minister 


Each Sunday 11:00 A. M. and 8 P. M. 


4 
: 
Sunday School Classes, All Ages, 9:30 A. M. fF 
Large Men’s Class, 9:30 A. M. j 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE: 


Truman declined to see anyone. 
She spent the day with her daugh- 
ter, Mary Margaret, and her moth- 
er, Mrs. D. W. Wallace of Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 


Schools and theaters closed and/| 
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Italy’s leaders joined in the trib- 


utes, 


France Devotes Day to Mourning, 
Services and Tributes. 
PARIS, April 14 (AP).—France 
observed an official day of mourn- 
ing today for President Roose- 
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velt, with flags at half-staff, all i. 


| MEMORIAL SERVICE 


mary schools devoting the day to. 


amusement places closed and pri- 
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First Unitarian 
hurch 


Music by W. U. 
Choir. Parking 
Space on Campus 


(J ERNEST Cox. 
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'| SUNDAY SCHOOL, CRADLE ROLL ON 
UP, 9:30 A, M. 


In memory of 


- PRESIDENT 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


il? 
Pod Church 


Founded 1834 


A Church of Reasonable Religion 
Ist Unitarion Church Services at 


GRAHAM MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


Washington University 


SERMON 11:00 A. M. 
“APRIL THEOLOGY” 


By Laurance Plank 
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(Churches of Christ, Scientist) 


+ In the City of St. Louis there are eight 
bh f Th 


in the. telephone directory. 


Lesson-Sermon, Sun., April 15 


| “ARE SIN, DISEASE, 
' AND DEATH REAL?” 


At All Churches 


—— Services, 11 A. M. 

Wed., Testimonial Meeting, 8 P. M. 

Sunday School for pupils under 20 Years 
(Sa hE TN Ae 


Sunday Evening Services 
First and Sixth, 8: Third and 
Fifth, 7:30; Fourth, 7 
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Second Presbyterian Church 
Westminster Place and Taylor Ave. 
Sunday—11 A. M. 


Dr. James W. Clarke, Preaching 


20 Baptist Church: 
"A Church With a Heart 

in the Heart of St. Louls'’ 
Grand and Washington Bivd. 
C. OSCAR JOHNSON, Pastor 


SUNDAY, APRIL 15 
_M. PULPIT GUEST, THE REV. 
ARTENHAUS, ATLANTA, GA. 
M. PROGRAM OF MUSIC BY| 
BURRALL CHOIR OF COLUM. | 
Under the Direction of PROF. 


1A 
. 9: 
FRIENDLY HOUR, 5:30 P. M. 
TRAINING UNIONS, 6:15 P. M. 
* o _ 
We Welcome Visitors a 


 ———— 


You Are Invited 


25th Aaoloereery 
SUNDAY, APRIL (5th 


West Presbyterian Church 


5872 MAPLE AVENUE 


of Dr. Wm. B. Lampe’s Pastorate 


to Attend the 


SERVICES 
A. M.—Sermon by Or. 
L ‘*The Minister's Mes- 
e ’ 


sa . 

4:30 P. M.—Community Serv. 

ice, ‘‘The Event Became 6 

Gospel.’’ Sermon by Rev. A, 
D., of Minne- 


1 ETHICAL SOCIETY — SUNDAY, APRIL 15th — 


(A Liberal Religious Fellowship) ) 
THE PUBLIC IS INVITED TO HEAR 


ADMIRAL WILLIAM HARRISON STANDLEY 


Former U. S. Ambassador to Russia 


“OUR POSTWAR RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA” 


11 A. M.—Sheldon Auditorium, 3648 Washington Bivd. 
Brief Question Period Will Follow the Service 
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20,000 IN 10 WAR 
PLANTS IN AREA 
MADE IDLE BY 
GAS LINE BREAK 


Ordnance Workers Sent 
Home—Steel Foundries 
Affected—Cut in Nat- 
ural Fuel Carrier Near 
Fredericktown. 


More than 20,000 workers in 
10 large St. Louis area plants man- 
ufacturing war materials were 
thrown out of work today by lack 
of natural gas caused by a break 
in the Mississippi River Fuel Cor- 
poration line north of Frederick- 
town, Mo. 

Prospects were that at least 
7500 additional workers would be 
laid off this afternoon, as it was 
not expected the break caused by 
a washout could be repaired and 
service restored in the area before 
midnight. 

In addition to the large plants, 
mumerous smaller industrial con- 
Sumers serviced with natural gas 
by the Laclede Gas Light Co. were 
affected, unless they had auxiliary 
facilities. A Laclede spokesman 
said domestic consumers would 
not be affected. 

The fuel line brings 125 million 
cubic feet of gas a day into the 
district from Monroe, La. Laclede 
distributes it to 70 industrial plants 
in the city, and mixes it with 
manufactured gas for home use. 
Some large plants are served di- 
rectly by Mississippi. 

Ordnance Plant Closes. 

The St. Louis Ordnance Plant, 
manufacturing small arms ammu- 
nition, closed down early this 
morning and sent employes home. 
The plant employs about 11,000 
production workers on three 
shifts. 

The Owens Illinois Glass Co. 
plant at Alton was closed at 10:30 
o'clock last night, and 3000 work- 
ers were given instructions not to 
report until 2 p. m. Monday. The 
company manufactures medicine 
and plasma bottles for the armed 
forces. 

Similar products are manufac- 
tured by the Obear-Nester Glass 
Co. at East St. Louis, which shut 
down early today. About 500 em- 
ployes were laid off. 


The American Stee] Foundries) 
manufactur- | 


Granite City plant, 
ing tank turrets, was shut down, 
affecting 2600 persons, and the) 
firm's East St. Louis plant, em-. 
ploying 1200 and manufacturing 
tank parts, also was closed. 
Granite City Steel Co, manu- 
facturing ship plates, laid off 800° 
persons and cut production 40 per) 
cent. General Steel Castings Co., | 
Madison, manufacturing tank ar- 
mor, laid off 1000 workers and will 
be forced to lay off an additional 
3000 this afternoon if gas is not. 
furnished. 
Scullin Steel Operating. 


| 
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Comic Strip Rocket Is No Fantasy, 
Halifax’s Son Tells Wounded Here 


Dt A ately Mec 


RICHARD FREDERICK WOOD chats with PFC. HARRY 


F. OGLE of Flat River, Mo., a patient at Jefferson Barracks 


Veterans’ 


Hospital. 


That’s Why New War Must Be Prevented, 
He Says — Starts Tour of Western 
Army Hospitals. 


| Richard Frederick Wood, leg- 
less war veteran son of the Ear] 
of Halifax, British Ambassador to 
this country, told hospitalized vet- 
erans at Jefferson Barracks yes- 
terday: 

“I don’t -think the comic strip 
| View of the rocket weapon of 
1970 is at all fanciful.” 

That, he said, is why a third 
| world war, must be prevented, and 
the best hope of prevention he 
believed to be close co-operation 
between Britain and America, 

Wood, 24 years eld, both of 
whose legs were ampuiated above 
the knee following injury in the 
North African campaign in 1942, 
was here on the start of a West- 
ern tour of Army hospitals to 
visit American battle casualties. 
He was at O’Reilly General Hos- 
pital at Springfield, Mo., today, 
and will return here tomorrow. 


Jests at Own Injury. 


He made light of his own war 
sacrifice in talking to patients in 
the hospital auditorium at Jeffer- 


| son Barracks, but spoke earnestly 


of what he felt was the necessity 
He won his hearers at the 
outset with a jest at the expense 
of his artificial legs, then related 
how the weight of a dud bomb 
dropped by a German S8tuka 
caused his injury. He was seek- 


ing cover in a bomb hole in the 


drive on Tripoli when he was hit. 
He was a Lieutenant in the King’s 


The Scullin Steel Co., manufac- | 


turing earthquake bombs and ar- 
mor castings, was in operation 
this morning but may have to lay 
off 2500 men, about 50 per cent 
of its force, this afternoon, cur- 
tailing production by 70 per cent. 

Western Cartridge Co. at East 
Alton, also manufacturing small 
arms ammunition, was in full 


operation this morning, but was | 


faced with the necessity of laying 


Royal Rifle Company, a motor- 
ized infantry unit. 

He was unconscious after being 
struck, and regained consciousness 
in an ambulance as one medical 
corpsman asked another: “Do you 
think he'll live through the 
night?” 

“I listened,” Wood said, “for I 
was very much interested.” The 
understatement drew laughter. He 
| filled in further details of his 


off 2000 employes, or 75 per cent | °W" personal history in the war, 


of the afternoon shift, if service 
is not restored by 3 p. m. 


The Midwest Piping & Supply 
Co., Inc., bomb production unit at | 


1520 South Second 
closed until Monday. 
$00 men were laid off. 

The Alton tube mill of the La- 
clede Steel Co., manufacturing war 
material, was closed. An estimate 
of the number of employes affect- 
ed was not available. 


street, was 


More than | 


in which one of his two brothers 
was killed, and then stated his 
convictions on the reason for 
fighting. 

“T don’t think this war has been 
a mode] crusade exactly,” he said. 


“Nor were we fighting to restore 
things exactly as they were before. 
We went to war because we did 
not intend to be defeated. And we 
are fighting now because we in- 


‘|}tend to win, and to prevent a 


third World War. In another war 
we would risk being defeated.” 


Looks to San Francisco, 

He said he looked to the San 
Francisco conference to result 
in closer co-operation between 
Britain and America and of the 
two English-speaking countries 
with Russia. “If you here and we 
in Britain,” he said, “with our 
common values and background 
and ideals, can’t get along to- 
gether, I don’t know who can.” 
About 200 hospitalized veterans 
of this and the last war applauded 
him. 

With Dr. W. A. German, man- 
ager of the hospital, and Maj. 
Ernest V. Edwards, clinical di- 
rector, he visited wards and chat- 
ted with patients. O®e man with 
a missing leg told Wood he was 
most bothered by a toe he did 
not have. Wood told him how he 
stepped in a puddle the other day 
and could have sworn he got his 
non-existent foot wet. 

Wood's host in St. Louls was a 
namesake, Richard Wood, 19 Dew- 
berry lane, St. Louis County, an 
attorney, who made the young 
Englishman’s acquaintance at the 
British Embassy after introducing 
himself through correspondence, 
Young Wood will attend a recep- 
tion tomorrow from noon to 3 
o'clock at the Missouri Athletic 
Club under auspices of the British 
Consulate here, and will leave later 
for Kansas City and other West- 
ern cities. 

He was a student at Eton when 
war interrupted his studies, and 
he plans to enter Oxford next fall, 
he said. He walks unaided, carry- 
ing a stout cane. His first new 
legs were fitted to him in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and his present ones 
were supplied by the London 
branch of an American company. 
“T had to learn to walk all over 
again,” he said. 


| 
TRUMAN WON’T GO 


TO CONFERENCE 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Production at three plants of 
the Monsanto Chemical Co, was 


cut but no layoffs were necessi- | 


tated. Two departments were 
affected and production was cut 
5 per cent at the South Second 
street plant; three departments 
were affected at the Monsanto 


(Tll.) plant, cutting production 25) 


per cent, and production at the 
small Carondelet plant, making a 
nonwar chemical, was stopped. 


ALBERT E, SHAEFER, MEMBER 
OF TIRE RATION BOARD, DIES 


Albert E. Schaefer, former pres- 
ident of the North St. Louis Busi- 
mess Men’s Association, died yes- 
terday at De Paul Hospital of a 
ruptured appendix. He was 52 
years old and lived at 3963 Palm 
street. 

Mr. Schaefer was a member of 
the tire rationing board, having 
served since its inception, and 


was one of the city’s appraisers of | 


land in the Columbia Bottoms air- 
port site. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
Hazel Schaefer; a daughter, Miss 
Carol Schaefer; a son, Pfc. Albert 
E. Schaefer Jr., and three broth- 
ers. 

Funeral services will be held at 
2 p.m. Monday at the Calvin Feutz 
undertaking establishment, 4828 
Natural Bridge avenue. Burial 
will be in St. Peter’s Cemetery. 
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Continued From Page One. 


Eisenhower declares officially that 
organized resistance has ended, 
Stalin and Churchill will want to 
meet with Truman almost imme- 
diately to settle problems involv- 
ing the whole economic, if not 
political, future of Europe. 


Reparations, Other Issues. 


There will be an immediate re- 
quest, it is said, to realign each 
nation’s troops within the four 
agreed zones of occupation in Ger- 
many. French troops will occupy 
one of these areas and Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, provisional 
_president of that nation, will want 
to be in on the conference, 


| At this meeting there are indi- 
‘cations the nations directly in- 
| volved will seek agreement on the 
‘reparations in kind which were 
| projected at Yalta. The question 
of prisoner labor for reconstruc- 
tion also will be up, as well as 
the disposition of foreign refugees 
who have migrated or been trans- 
ported to the Allied countries dur- 
ing the war. 


President Truman is reported to 
have told friends that he knows 
he must have an American answer 
on these and other important ques- 
tions, and time is short. 

In the midst of this imperative 
research, the new President found 
time to issue through Stettinius 
yesterday a declaration that there 
“will be no change of purpose or 
break of continuity” in the foreign 
policy of the Government. 


To Address Congress Monday. 


Truman is expected to enlarge 
upon this theme in a brief address 
at a joint session of Congress 
Monday afternoon, after he re- 
turns from President Roosevelt's 
burial rites at Hyde Park Sunday. 


The address, to take about 15 
minutes, will be at noon, St. Louis 
time. It will be broadcast. 

Tuesday night the new President 
will go on the radio for an ad- 
dress beamed to American fight- 
ing men all over the world. Re- 
putedly made at the suggestion of 
the high command, this speech is 
expected to pledge forceful prose- 
cution of the war on all fronts. 


ment follows: 

“I know that I speak for all 
Americans when I say we are 
united in our resolve to give to 
President Truman our full sup- 
port in the momentous tasks of 
carrying this war to a victorious 
conclusion and in establishing a 
secure peace. Under President 
Truman’s leadership we shall not 
falter, either as a government or 
a people, in the accomplishment 
of these ends, for which Franklin 
D. Roosevelt gave his life. 


“Final preparations for the 
United Nations conference at San 
Francisco are being completed on 
schedule, The conference will be- 
gin on April 25, as planned. 

“President Truman has author- 
ized me to say that there will be 
no change of purpose or break of 
continuity in the foreign policy of 
the United States Government. 
We shall press forward with the 
other United Nations toward a 
victory whose terms will deprive 
Germany and Japan of the means 
with which to commit aggression 
ever again, and toward the estab- 
lishment of a world organization 
endowed with strength to keep 
the peace for generations and to 
give security and wider opportu- 
nity to all men.” 


To Confer With Stettinius. 


Truman is expected to see as 
much as possible of Stettinius in 
the crowded, sorrowful week end 
at hand. It is evident that in 
preparing the Monday speech he 
will rely heavily on State Depart- 
ment advice and that of his old 
Senate colleagues. 

It is likewise apparent that his 
primary purpose, as in yesterday’s 
statement, .will be to reassure 
foreign governments about con- 
tinuing United States friendship 
and co-operation, 


In two public comments, Thurs- 
day night and yesterday, Russian 


phasized his hope that the Ameri- 
can people would carry forward 
the plans and policies of President 
Roosevelt in winding up the war 
and trying to organize peace. An 
undercurrent of uncertainty as to 
whether they actually would do so 
threaded through his remarks. 
The same attitude was common 
though less intense all along Em- 
bassy Row and among delegates 
gathering here en route to San 
Francisco. No one doubted that 
Truman would indorse Roosevelt's 


The text of the Stettinius state- policies again Monday, but no one | 


TORNADO DEATH 
TOLL IN 3 STATES: 


GROWS I 112 


Fatalities at Antlers, Ok., 
Number 85—Six Killed 
in Missour: -— Waynes- 
ville Flooded. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, April 14 
(AP).—The number of dead in 


Thursday’s tornadoes in Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Missouri 
mounted today to 112. Fifteen 
others were listed as missing and 
hundreds were injurea. 

Deaths in Arkansas jumped to 
21 with five persons unaccounted 
Six were killed in Missouri. 
Oklahoma’s dead totaled 85, of 


f whom 63 were at Antlers in the 


southeastern section of the State. 
Soldiers, using bulldozers, con- 
tinued to search the rubble for 10 
more persons reported missing. 

The State Health Department 
announced it was ready to begin 
a general sanitation program in 
the stricken areas. This includes 
water treatment and injection of 
typhoid serum. 

The list of dead by cities: 

Oklahoma — Antlers 63, Mus- 
kogee 11, Oklahoma City 4, Hul- 
bert 3, Greenwood Junction 1, 
Boggy 1, Red Oak 1, Rowland 1. 

Arkansas—Marble 7, Jamestown 
4, McKendree 2, Dora 2, near Paris 
2, Crosses 1, Japton 1, Asher 1 
Union 1. 

Missouri—Morrisville 3, Mount 
Vernon 1, Pineville 1, Everton 1. 

A mother and her six children 
were killed at Marble, Ark. 

The Missouri highway patrol re 
ported that between 50 and 75 
families were evacuated from 
Waynesville when Rubidoux River, 
swollen by sudden rain, surged 
into the town. They were taken 
to Fort Leonard Wood by soldiers. 


Church and Department Store at 
Quincy, IL, Wrecked. 

QUINCY, Ill, April 14 (AP).— 
Bulidozerg cleared rubble from 
Quincy's streets and more than 
150 guards patrolled a 20-block 
section of the business district 
last night following the tornado 
that injured at least 25 persons. 

Property loss was’ estimated 
from $500,000 to $3,000,000. 

The storm struck Palmyra, Mo., 
Thursday night, then went through 
Quincy and northeast, causing 
damage at Mendon, Plymouth and 
Industry, Il. 

Lester Uebner, manager of the 
municipal airport, flew over the 
area and said about 80 per cent 
of business. buildings here were 
unroofed. 

St. Peter’s Catholic Church, one 
of the largest in the city, was 
wrecked, The dome of th» court 
house, built in 1876, was blown 
off. A building toppled into the 
lobby of the Quincy Hotel. The 
Lincoln-Douglas Hotel was dam- 
agei. The six-story Klei1 depart- 
ment store collapsed. 
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BUSINESS TAX RELIEF PLAN 
FO CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS 


WASHINGTON, Apri! 14 (AP). 
—Tax experts hired by Congress 
and the Treasury, working in har- 
mony, have laid \vefore congres- 
sional leaders a program of tax 
relief for business after V-E day. 

No reductions in tax rates, 
either for individuals or corpora- 
tions, are contemplated until Japan 
as well as Germany is crushed. 

The recommendations are un- 
derstood to be for definite assur- 
ances, faster refunds, and wider 
exemptions, in order to give busi- 
nes more incentive for aggressive 
enterprise in tke transition period. 


knew how he would go about car- 
rying them out. 


British Delegates for Clarifying 
Dumbarton Oaks Plan. 
LONDON, April 14 (AP).—The 
British Empire is in agreement on 
the need for “clarification and im- 
provement” in the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals as a base for a 
future world security league char- 
ter, diplomatic representatives dis- 

closed last night. 

A statement was issued after the 
pre-San Francisco conference at- 
tended by delegates from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and 
India. 

“We are convinced,” the state- 
ment said, “that only the mainte- 
nance after the war of close co- 
operation between the United Na- 
tions will prevent a recurrence of 
strife between governments and 
peoples of the world. 

“Countries of the British com- 
monwealth stand ready to play 
their full part in an international 
organization for the purpose of 
preserving international peace and 
security. and promoting human 
welfare” 

The dominions delegates listed 
as their objective the “establish- 
ment of a world order which will 
be worthy of the immense sacri- 


ARTIST SAYS F.D.R. 
APPEARED WELL 
BEFORE STRICKEN 


Mrs. Schoumatoff Relates 
Two of President’s Cousins 
Were in Room at Time. 


DANVILLE, Va., April 14 (AP). 
—Mrs, Elizabeth Schoumatoff, art- 
ist who was sketching President 
Roosevelt when he was fatally 
stricken at Warm Springs, Ga., 
said here last night that the Pres- 
ident apparently was in good 
health and looked well immediate- 
ly before, he became ill. 

Mrs. Schoumatoff, who arrived 
here by automobile on the way 
to her home in Locust Valley, N. 
Y., declined any further comment 
on events immediately preceding 
the time when President Roose- 
velt suffered a cerebral hem- 
orrhage, except to say that two 
of the President’s cousins were in 
the room. 

White House Secretary Stephen 
Early had announced that Mrs. 
Schoumatoff apparently was the 
only one in the room with Roose- 
velt when he became ill. 

The artist, a native of Russia, 
came to the United States in 1917 
with her husband, Leo Schouma- 
toff, who was sent to Washington 
as a representative of the Keren- 
sky government, 


Mme. Schoumatoff’s daughter 
Elizabeth is a Spar, stationed in 
St. Louis with the rank of yeoman, 
first class. She received a letter 
from her mother yesterday, writ- 
ten the day before the President's 
death, describing progress of the 
portrait and observing that he 
posed with a furled paper in one 
hand. The artist observed she 
wondered “whether it was the 
peace treaty.” 

Spar Schoumatoff went to her 
home at Locust Valley, N. Y., to- 
day on leave. 


MINUTE OF SILENCE 
AT 3 BY WIRE, RADIO 
AND NEWS SERVICE 


NEW YORK, April 14 (AP).— 
A minute of silence will be ob- 
served on all nationwide commu- 
nications starting at 4 p. m (3 
p. m. St, Louis time) today—the 
hour of funeral services for the 
late President Roosevelt. 

Participating will be the four 
major radio networks—American 
Broadcasting Co., Mutual Broad- 
casting Co., Columbia Broadeast- 
ing System and National Broad- 
casting Co.; Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. and the three 
major news services—the Associ- 
ated Press, United Press and In- 
ternational News Service. 


500 TRUCKS TO PICK UP 
CLOTHING BUNDLES TOMORROW 


Clothing Collection will be picked 
up in the city and St. Louis County 
tomorrow morning by volunteer 
workers operating 500 trucks. The 
collection will officially begin at 
9:02, after a two-minute pause in 
honor of President Roosevelt. 
Donors are asked to have cloth- 
ing at the curb in advance of the 
pickup hour. In event of heavy 
rain it is suggested that bundles 


ing the trucks signal the approach 
of the collectors, Several thou- 
sand volunteers, including mem- 
bers of the American Legion and 
OCD workers, will assist in the 
collection. 

Mayor Kaufmann yesterday 
urged all St. Louisans to co- 
operate in the clothing drive “as 
a fitting and practical expression 
of support for Mr. Roosevelt's 
world wide humanitarianism.” 


GEORGE B. LOGAN TO HEAD 
COURTHOUSE CAMPAIGN GROUP 


George B. Logan, attorney and 
chairman of the War Memorial 
Committee that proposed the 
erection of a new’St. Louis Coun- 
ty Courthouse to honor the dead 
in World War I and the present 
conflict, has been elected.= chair- 
man of a campaign committee 
which will seek passage of a $4,- 
250,000 courthouse bond issue in a 
special election May 15. The 
campaign committee is sponsored 
by the County Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Other officers of the committee 
are A. Evan Hughes and Charles 
A. Shaw, vice chairmen, and Gir- 
ard C. Varnum, campaign director. 
Varnum is president of the County 
Chamber of Commerce. The com- 
mittee, which has about 250 mem- 
bers, will disseminate information 
through school, church, civic, vet- 
erans’, labor, industry and other 
groups. A speakers’ bureau head- 
ed by John E. Nolan, attorney, 
has been formed. 
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PROPERTY INJUNCTION SUIT 
IN NEGRO RESTRICTED AREA 


A suit to enjoin Mrs. Martha 


fices made by our peoples and de-| Abernathy, Negro, 4635 Washing- 


signed to unite nations in assuring | ton boulevard, from renting or, 
to all men in all lands economic | selling five pieces of property in| 


and social advancement in con- | the 4600 block of Washington and 


ditoins of freedom, peace and 
concord.” 


Mackenzie King Tells Truman 
Canada Will Maintain Ties. 
OTTAWA, April 14 (AP).—Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King, 
whose close personal relationship 
with President Roosevelt had much 


ito do with th 
Ambassador Andrei Gromyko em-| e strengthening of 


the ties between their two coun- 
tries, hastened to assure President 
Truman yesterday of Canada’s de- 
termination to maintain these ties. 

“As you assume the great re- 
sponsibilities of your high office 
at this critical period in world af- 
fairs,” he said in a message to the 
new President, “we wish to assure 
you of the firm resolve of all Can- 
ada to maintain and strengthen 
the ever-deepening friendship and 
ever-widening co-operation of our 
two countries in matters of com- 
mon interest and in the cause of 
world security and peace,” 


two 
avenue to persons who are not'| 


in the 600 block of Walton 


members of the Caucasian race 
was filed in Circuit Court yester- 
day by eight property owners in 
that area. 

The suit alleges that Mrs. Aber- 
nathy has rented to Negroes, con- 
trary to an agreement made in 
1932 by more than 75 per cent of 
the property owners on Washing- 
ton between Taylor and Walton 
avenues which prohibits occupancy 
of property in that neighbor- 
hood by a non-Caucasian. The 
suit also asks that any non-Cau- 
casian now living on the property 
be compelled to move, 


———————— 
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Clothing for the United Nations | 


be held until buglers accompany- | 


Truman Aided St. Louis Veteran 
In Reuniting With Wife and Son 


aia C Bain ee “> 0 et, 


—By a Post-Dispatch Staff Photographer. 
TECH. SGT. AND MRS. RICHARD C. OLDAKOWSKI and 
their 7-week-old son, JOHN, reunited through the assistance 
of President Truman, 


A wounded war veteran—holder 
of the Silver Star, the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Air Medal with 
11 Oak Leaf Clusters and the Pur- 
ple Heart—related today how he 
was reunited with his English wife 
and their infant son after appeal- 
ing to President Truman, then 
Vice President, to cut official red 
tape. 

Tech. Sgt. Richard C. Oldakow- 
ski of 4559 South Broadway, trans- 
ferred to this country last Septem- 
ber after being wounded in action 
over France, asked Truman for 
help after he and his wife had 
tried for six months to get action 
from the American Embassy at 
London on his wife’s application 
for a visa to come to this country. 
Truman got immediate results for 
them, 

Sgt. Oldakowski wrote to Tru- 
man after someone at a conval- 


escent hospital near Denver, where 
Oldakowski was a patient in Feb- 
ruary, suggested he write to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. Roosevelt was at 
the Yalta conference, so Sgt. Olda- 
kowski wrote to both Roosevelt 
and Truman. Truman replied in a 
few days inclosing a copy of an 
inquiry Acting Secretary of State 
Joseph Drew sent to the Embassy 
at London at Truman’s request. 
The visa was granted a few days 
later. 

Meanwhile, the son, John Rich- 
ard, had been born at Maldon, Es- 
sex, England, on Feb. 19 and the 
trip to America had to wait until 
he and his mother were able to 
travel. They arrived in New York 
March 30 and in St. Louis April 4. 

“Truman’s going to make a good 
President,” said Sgt. Oldakowski 
with conviction. “He gets things 
done.” 
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St. Louis Pays Homage 
In Services to Roosevelt 


Continued From Page One. 


departed President and Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, to be reminded of his qual- 
ities as a man and his achieve 


Business Association, from 2 p. m. 
to 5 p. m. The St. Louis Stock 
and Grain Exchanges were closed 
all day, and some operators of 
drug stores, taverns and restau- 
iments as a public servant and rants announced plans to close for 
Chief Executive and to invoke the varying periods of time. 

laid and assistance of Almighty Sears-Roebuck Co. stores in St. 
'God in carrying out the great Louis closed at 2 p. m, for the 


| iT f the day. 
tasks in which he was engaged.” | Test © 
The speakers’ stand on the south Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


steps of the Memorial was draped oneervance panier the a 
with black and white bunting, and operations for a wn ¢ th 
‘a large portrait of President | €?m00n at the starting gong C St 
| Roosevelt stood on an easel before - tow cg oh oe Sie Co of. 
‘the cenotaph in the Memorial, | 70'S a ce Pom 
around which members of the ficials ordere swrees sare 


| ‘j busses to stop for one minute at 
eee ee ee ae the same hour. 


Other speakers at the service Memorial services were planned 
were the Rev. Clark Walker Cum-|in many churches for both today 
mings, executive secretary of the|and tomorrow. At Christ Church 
Metropolitain Church Federation, |Cathedral, Locust and Thirteenth 
‘and the Rev. W. J. G. McLin,| streets, Bishop Scarlett will con- 
|Negro, district superintendent of|duct an Episcopal burial service 
‘the Colored Methodist Episcopal | identical with that to be conduct- 
‘Church for the St. Louis District,|ed in the White House for the 
‘who ended with the statement: | President. Before the start of the 
“No man with his noble social|funeral in Washington, Bishop 
ideals could ever die. I, with my|Angus Dunn of Washington, who 
people, will never accept that he/will officiate at the funeral, will 
is dead. He will become more|telephone Bishop Scarlett and in- 
alive as the ages roll away.” form him of the details of the 

The Rev. Joseph Frenz, pastor|service and the names of the 
of the Bethlehem Lutheran; hymns to be sung. The service 
Church, read selections from First | here will start at 3 p. m. 
Corinthians, which were President At a memorial service yester- 


Roosevelt's favorite Bible pas-| aay at Christ Church Cathedral, 
ae the Rev. Hampton Adams, pastor 
ser. John P. Cody, Chancellor|,¢ “Union Avenue Christian 

of the Archdiocese of St. Louis,| church, delivered the eulogy, in 
delivered the. invocation, and which. t uoted Henry Ward 
Rabbi Julius Gordon of Temple R +h “ri yy . eyed d aa 
Shaare Emeth, pronounced bene- sea —— ha os 7 eat 
diction. The ceremony closed with . wing am Lincoln: Now the 
buglers from the Coast Guard oe ve ert in triumphant 
station sounding taps and the anh © hy “A than when alive. 
Jeftarson Barracks Sand playing! nits pauage: RE oa 
‘Leac . <in jg ig y : : : _ 
City ottnas in Sit Louis closed |thians was read, The service was 
at 10:30 a. m. In East St. Louis yates ~ Pi ee Fo oh pteagam 
urc ederation of St. Louis. 


and Venice, public offices were 

closed all day. Federal and State Delegates to the Tri-City Little 

Circuit Courts adjourned yester-| Y. w. C. A. convention planned 
an observance prior to the open- 


day until Monday, and Gov. Phil 
ing of their convention in the 


M. Donnelly directed the closing 
of all State offices at Jefferson| y, w. Cc. A. at 1411 Locust street 
City and other communities in the| at 3 o'clock, and a community 
State for the entire day. He or-| memorial service was held in 
dered all flags.in the State flown | Kirkwood at Grace Episcopal 
at half-staff for a period of 30) Church with the Rev Charles 
days, or until May 12. Duell Kean delivering the sermon. 
Gov. Donnelly, who sent a tele- Navy personnel at the Naval 
gram to hte Mayor expressing his! air Station at Lambert-St. Louis 
regret at being unable to attend | fielq and members of the Unit d 
the services at Soldiers’ Memorial, | states Coast Guard at the head- 
said: “In this time of grief, let) quarters in the Old Postoffice 
us pray to God to give to those in| Ruiding held services at their re- 
positions of power and influence spective posts at 3 p.m. Similar 
the wisdom, courage —_ foresight | .ervices were held by military and 
which were so completely his. civilian personnel at the St. Louis 
The 116 motion pictvire theaters Army Ordnance District Office 
in St. Louis and St. Louis County/the Office of the Field Director 
of Ammunition Plants and of the 


were closed all day. Plans were 
BRAKE SERVICE 


'to open them at 6 p. m. The 
nifuse Method—No Rivets 


matinee performance of the San 
Carlo Opera Company of “The 

GOODSYEAR 
SERVICE STORE 


Barber of Seville” in Kiel Audi- 
Delmar CAban 


torium was canceled, and persons 
with tickets were advised to 
exchange them for remaining per- 
formances tonight or tomorrow, 
or to obtain a refund at the audi- 
torium box office. 

Plans for the St. Louis observ- | 
ance included the closing of 60) 
department and specialty stores, | 
members of the Associated Retail- 
ers of St. Louis, after 2 p. m. to- 
day; stores of the Gravois Busi- 
ness Association and the Cherokee 

GLASSES REPAIRED 


OPTICAL PRECISION 
2 Stores: 
610 OLIVE ST. (1) 
518 N. GRAND (3) 


ing. 


while learning. 


1. W. SNYDER ON WAY 
TO TAL WIT TRUMAN 


2 St. Louis Banker Flying From 


Mexico City to Washing- 
ton for Conference, 


John W. Snyder, a vice presi- 


dent of the First National Bank 


and former executive vice presi- 


‘ -| dent of the Defense Plant Corpor- 


ation, was scheduled to arrive in 


ores Washington today to confer with 


President Harry S. Truman, with 
whom he has enjoyed an intimate 
friendship since both served over- 
seas as artillery officers in World 
War I. 

Snyder, who was attending a 
banking and trade conference at 
Mexico City, left there by air- 
plane last night to go to Wash- 
ington. He was one of the few 
consulted by President Truman in 
making his decision to be a can- 
didate for the nomination for Vice 
President. 

After calling the Senate to 
order as his first official act as 
Vice President, Truman gave 
Snyder the cherry-wood gavel 
which had been presented to him 
by Missouri friends. 

Snyder, who also has served as 
manager of the St. Louis agency 
of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, was co-author last 
year of a plan for creation of a 
500-million-dollar credit pool to 
provide risk capital for business 
ventures in the postwar period. 
With Herbert F. Boettler, a vice 
president of the First National 
Bank, the plan was drawn up at 
the suggestion of Henry J. Kaiser, 
ship and airplane builder, and for- 
warded him as an outline of the 
operation of a proposed National 
Industrial Credit Corporation. 

Designed to serve small and me- 
dium-sized business concerns, the 
corporation would function some- 
what along the line of the exist- 
ing RFC but would be financed 
by private capital, 


ne 


TRAIN FALLS INTO GREEK: 
HEAVY RAINS DELAY OTHERS 


MUSKOGEE, Ok., April 14 (AP). 
—The locomotive, one baggage car 
and a coach of a north-bound 
M.-K.-T. passenger train fell into 
flooded Little Elk creek just be- 
fore dawn today but apparently 
no one was killed. 

Tom Root, reporter for the 
Muskogee Times-Democrat and 
Phoenix who visited the scene, 
Katy officials in Muskogee and 
army engineers said there were no 
casualties, Only one end of the 
coach was submerged. The engine 
crew is safe in Muskogee, 


Trains operating between St. 
Louis and the Southwest were de- 
layed today due to derailments and 
high water caused by heavy rains 
in Missouri and Oklahoma. | 

The Texas Special, a joint Frisco- 
M.-K.-T. train running between St, 
Louis and San Antonio, waa nearly 
four hours late getting into Union 
Station today. The Blue Bonnet, 
another combined train from the 
Southwest, also was delayed. 


JAPANESE PREMIER EXTENDS 
‘PROFOUND SYMPATHY’ TO U.S. 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 14 


(AP).—Premier Adm. Baron Kan- 
taro Suzuki of Japan has extended 
his “profound sympathy” to the 
American people on the death of 
President Roosevelt, the Japanese 
Domei news agency said in @ 
broadcast today. 

Domei also quoted Saburo Ku- 
rusu, who was in the United 
States as a special envoy when 
Japan struck at Pearl Harbor, as 
saying President Truman “hasn't 
Roosevelt’s ability” but that it “is 
presumable Truman’s determina- 
tion will be to fight Japan to the 
bitter end, and we, too, will fight 
to the end.” 


SOLDIER FAINTS AS CORTEGE 
PASSES; CUT BY BAYONET, 


WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP), 
—An unidentified soldier fainted 
today as the caisson bearing his 
late commander in chief's body 
approached the White House. 

As he fell, the bayonet he had 
been holding rigidly at attention 
gashed his chin. Two Navy en- 
listed men gave him first aid as 
he lay in the street while the 
funeral cortege passed by. He 
was removed in an official limou- 
sine before his identity could be 
learned, 


Army Air Forces Eastern Tech 
nical Training Command in the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, 3637 Lia- 
dell boulevard. Services will be 
held at Jefferson Barracks and 
Scott Field at 11 a. m. tomorrow, 


An observance of the 202d an- 
niversary of the birth of Thomas 
Jefferson was held yesterday aft- 
.tnoon in the rotunda of the Old 
Courthouse at Broadway and 
Market street. Postmaster Ber- 
nard F. Dickmann, who presided, 
and other speakers included in 
their addresses on Jefferson, 
eulogies to President Roosevelt, 
and a concert of martial music 
was canceled in favor of a concert 
of hymns by the Glee Club of Har- 
ris Teachers’ College. 


Take Care of Your Car—, 
DE SOTO, PLYMOUTH, DODGE 
AND CHRYSLER Specialists 


® New Dunlop Grade “A” Tires 
Complete Automotive Service 


WEBER IMPL. & AUTO CO. 


We Poy Top Prices for Used Cars 
Service Entrance Lindell at Sarah (8) 
E 


Big postwar opportunities await you in Aeronautical Engineer- 
Investigate our program now! Training at Washington 
University and in our Engineering Dept. You will be paid 


Laister-Kauffmann Aircraft Corp. 
Phone STerling 6348 or Call at 407 Pine St. 
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THE POST-DISPATCH PLATFORM 


I know that my retirement will 
make no difference in its cardinal 
principles; that it will always fight 
for progress and reform, never tol- 
erate injustice or corruption, always 
fight demagogues of all parties, 
never belong to any party, always 
appease privileged classes and public 
plunderers, never lack sympathy 
with the poor, always ftemain de 
voted to the public welfare; never 
be. satisfied with merely printing 
news; always be drastically inde. 

nt; mever be afraid to attack 
wrong, whether by predatory plu 
tocracy or predatory poverty. 


JOSEPH PULITZER. 


| April 10, 1907. 


LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 


He Does Not Die 


Po the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 

Our President has died—but is not 
dead, for his spirit and work will live 
for many generations if not forever. 

He died as he lived, with his boots on 
and fighting for his highest ideals. A 
man of wealth, but always fighting for 
the common man. Fighting for a com- 
mon world, a world of brotherhood and 
fellowship, the dream of dreams of poets 
of all ages. “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself” and the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Now we who are left to carry on the 
fight should strive and struggle and 
hight frit every ounce of strength in 
our Yody and soul to fulfill the dream 
of dreams, for all who dare to dream. 

A little less greed, a little less hate, a 
little less fear—a little less selfishness 
in each of us would go a long way to 
make his death far greater than his life 
in making this a far better world. 

JULIAN P. SCOTT. 


Monument to a Friend 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 

Our leader has passed away. May his 
passing inspire in all Americans the de- 
gire to work harder, deny ourselves more 
Juxuries, give more freely that our fight- 
ing sons may win an everlasting peace, 
A greater monument no nation could 
leave in memory of our friend and lead- 
er, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

WORLD WAR I VETERAN. 


Further Job for Draft Boards 


Zo the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 

As a former lawyer and Government 
‘Appeal Agent, I should like to add to 
the suggestions of Lt. Byron Borg Jr. 
for establishing means to help return- 
ing veterans readjust themselves. 

It must be borne in mind that many 
weterans will not require aid, and any 
attempts to “social service” these indi- 
viduals will meet with resentment. Visit- 
ing returned service men at their homes 
should be a secondary measure put into 
effect only after it has been indicated 
that a need exists for the helping hand 
of a “big brother.” 

At the present time, the Government 
has at its disposal an organization of 
local draft boards extending into every 
corner of the United States. Each 
board has attached to it advisory boards 
of lawyers and business men. To these 
can be added volunteer World War II 
veterans who are themselves not seek- 
ing aid, but are in a position to aid their 
fellow soldiers. Instead of disbanding 
these draft boards at the end of the 
war, I suggest that these boards can 
render various services to the veterans. 

Most draft boards have a liaison 
representative between the veterans and 
their old employers. It is his duty to 
see that the returned soldier is protected 
in getting his old job back. It is natural, 
therefore, that a returned soldier seek- 
ing his job should proceed to his old 
draft board for aid. Activities at the 
draft board eould be expanded to in- 
clude a re-employment service, legal aid 
and a genera! clearing house for help, 

. IRVING J. ROSENBERG, 

Second Lieutenant, Air Corps. 


Some Guests Win Glory 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 

Sunday's pictures showing infantrymen 
of the Forty-fourth Division mopping 
up in Mannheim met with my special 
attention. A large group of men who 
more than a year ago received special 
training at Washington University un- 
der the Army's language and area pro- 
gram are fighting with the Forty-fourth, 
They made many friends here, and 
hardly a week passes without a letter 
from them in which they write of St. 
Louis as their second home. St. Louis 
can be proud of these men. 

DIETRICH GERHARD. 

Washington University. 


Old Clothes Are Needed 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 

We are having a clothing drive to get 
clothes for the people in the war-torn 
countries, When we see the pictures in 
the newspapers and in the movies, we 
must realize how important this drive is. 

Children’s clothes are needed most. 
People are going without shoes and 
wrapping cloth around their feet to 
protect themselves. Their clothes afe 
torn and shabby. 

Those people are going through hard- 
ships which we here in the United States 
will never know. All we are asked to do 
is gather up all of our old clothes that 
we do not need. Is this asking too 
much? JO ANN NEMETH. 

Cleveland High School. 
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Antiquity of Annual Wage 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: | 

The guaranteed yearly wage is—para- 
doxical as it sounds on first thought— 
the oldest and most primitive system of 
hiring labor. With the progress of civil- 
ization, the system came into desuetude 
along with the system of indenture. 

Advocates “prove” their case by such 
firms as Procter & Gamble, Hormel and 
Westinghouse, I am willing to give them 
credit for their enlightened business pol- 
icy, but they are not representative of 
industry in general. 

It is hobbling the venturesomeness af 
industry to foist on it the anachronistie 
system of the primitive age. 

PHILIP WEISS. 
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UNRRA’s Big Job 


As the war in Europe enters its final phases, ¢ 


the way the Allied Military Government does its 
job in occupled Germany becomes critically im- 
portant. Not only must it take over the control 
of civilian life there, but it must shoulder the 
initial burden of caring for displaced persons, 
which Louis P. Lochner terms the biggest single 
task. Herbert H. Lehman, UNRRA’s Director 
General, estimates that from Germany alone 11,- 
000,000 United Nations nationals will strike out 
for freedom. : 

If ever a mighty engine were needed for hu- 
man engineering, it is in these tasks, but recent 
dispatches are not reassuring. Helen Kirkpat- 
rick reports that military government on the 
spot isn’t doing too badly with what it has—the 
trouble is that it is operating on a shoestring 
basis, and there is a “total lack of any guiding 
policy” from Washington or London. No won- 
der the London Daily Herald rebukes the Brit- 
ish and American authorities because, While this 
need has been foreseeable for weeks, there has 
been “no strong, sustaining hand fromm the out- 
side to succor the homeless, hungry exiles.” 

The trouble hasn't resulted from lack of plan- 
ning, but from planning on an assumption that 
never came to pass. Gen, Eisenhower's Supreme 
Headquarters made an agreement with Director 
General Lehman that, after Germany’s uncon- 
ditional surrender, UNRRA and AMG would co- 
operate in the repatriation task. The difficulty 
with the set-up was that it was predicated on the 
Germans surrendering as a body. Just this 
week, Brig. Gen. Stanley R. Mickelson, the chief 
of the displaced persons and refugees and wel- 
fare section at SHAEF, insisted that the entire 
burden of handling civilians rested on the armies 
in the field; that “only after Germany’s collapse 
will the displaced persons branch of headquar- 
ters and UNRRA start functioning.” f 

The military government officers are busy 
with the practical problems of water, gas, elec- 
tricity and food in the captured cities and towns; 
they are flooded with slave labor that has been 
freed, and are working till they drop in their 
tracks. There were to have been 400 UNRRA 
teams to operate collection centers for displaced 
persons, but so far only 25 have been provided 
because the Army took such a long time to make 
up its mind to use any UNRRA personnel at all. 

About half of these victims of aggression can 
be repatriated without tremendous difficulty, Mr. 
Lehman thinks, but the others are expected to 
be extremely hard, because they lack identifi- 
cation, have lost family and home or are wasted 
by disease. 

At long last, UNRRA has a major job, and we 
hope it will prove equal to the task. When this 
organization came into the world two years ago 
at the United Nations Conference at Atlantic 
City, great were the expectations of its perform- 
ance. Until the present, however, it has been 
parked on the sidelines eating its heart out. 

No organization can do well in a state of con- 
tinuous suspended animation. UNRRA lost 
many of its best officiala—Sir Arthur Salter, 
Deputy Director General, resigned arid returned 
to his seat in the House of Commons—and many 
misfits were shifted to its rolls, together with 
some superannuated civil servants. But Gov. 
Lehman is an able executive as well as a great 
humanitarian. Once UNRRA has a major task 
committed to its care, with the right to go ahead 
and do it, we can expect him to get great things 
done. 

Surely repatriating the slave labor of a con- 
tinent is such a task. 
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Those “military idiots” still are showing no 
signs of lucid interval. 
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Real Estate Not Inflated! 


Surely those who have recently bought houses 
will be gratified to hear, from so authoritative 
a source as Herbert U. Nelson, executive vice 
president of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, that there has been so far no 
“true inflation” of realty prices. 

Good houses in the higher brackets, he says, 
are selling well below reproduction costs} there- 
fore, no price control is needed even though 
prices have risen sharply during the war. How 
did we ever get the crazy notion that the start- 
ing point of inflation is not today’s hypothetical 
high cost of building a hypothetical house one 
cannot build, but actual prewar values? 

It is not inflation, either, Nelson informs us, 
that small and medium houses are bringing two 
and three thousand dollars more than they did 
before Pearl Harbor, in spite of several years 
more of added depreciation. Ah, no, that is 
not inflation; it is only a premium paid by buy- 
ers who have to live in something. It evidently 
is not an inflationary levy on the hapless buyer, 
or an inflationary addition to the seller’s wealth. 

Yet, though inflation does not exist, Mr. Nel- 
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son offers a cure for it. If the law would re- 
quire filing and public revelation of competent 
appraisals, he says, ‘“‘the educational effect on 
buyer, seller, lending institution and the public 
would be tremendous,” That is, buyers unable 
or unwilling to stand all the traffic will bear 
would be more enlightened when they went out 
looking for tents—if anybody had tents to sell. 

Out of it all, Nelson concludes that price con- 
trol would “simply stagnate all markets and kill 
off economic activity.” And we conclude that 
if real estate price control really needed a 
clinching argument, this shameless soiling of 
honest words should provide it. 
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Homeward Bound 

Tomorrow all that is mortal of Franklin 
Roosevelt will rest in soil he loved. The after- 
noon sun will shine across the Hudson on the 
sleeper’s garden of rosebushes with the hem- 
locks which are its guard. It will be a fitting 
resting place for one whose thought often went 
back to the hours he spent as a small boy hold- 
ing his father’s horse in the village. 

His tomb will be in the quiet of his home in 
Hyde Park. His spirit will live in a world of 
freedom—a symbol of the new America, built 
on the old America, that will live through the 
centuries to come, 
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Bad Ruling on Costs 
The United States Emergency Court of Ap- 
peals only bowed to necessity in ruling that re- 
lief must be given to small meat packers who 
cannot recoup their losses on some products 
from profits on others, In the ruling concern- 
ing Armour & Co., however, which packs a full 


line of products, the court has leaned most dan- 


gerously beyond necessity by holding that the 
price of any one product must cover all the costs 
of that product. 

OPA has proceeded on the opposite theory 
that if a firm’s aggregate profits are reasonable, 
it is unnecessary to give relief for individual 
products handled at a loss. If the Armour 
precedent is applied generally, the country is 
threatened with a round, of considerably higher 
prices. In all justice, the same rule should let 
OPA roll back prices on products which enjoy 
more than average profits, but that is a long 
and complicated business. 

The ruling would make OPA try to apportion 
overhead and joint costs among all the products 
of the industry. It would invite endless litiga- 
tion, for, as the court admits, cost accounting is 
far from being “an exact science.” In the pack- 
ing industry, moreover, cost allocation is pecul- 
larly arbitrary, for nearly all the costs are com- 
mon to all the products. So many things are 
made from one animal that the ‘“‘cost” of a par- 
ticular one can be almost anything the account- 
ant wants to call it. The “cost” of a meat prod- 
uct is mostly determined by what it will bring 
for sale, and the court’s ruling actually imposes 
a new standard that is alien to the industry. 

The OPA’s rule of satisfactory total earnings 
has worked out well, and it ought to stand until 
a far stronger case can be made against it. 
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Hitler’s much advertised Society of Were- 
wolves, recent dispatches say, isn’t proving the 
secret weapon of psychological warfare the Fueh- 
rer expected. The werewolf, says Webster’s, is 
a human under “diabolical bewitchment,” and no 
doubt defeat in the heart of the homeland in- 
terferes with the evil spell. 
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Face-Lifting for the Senate 


There is point in the contention of Glen H. 
Taylor, the new Senator from Idaho, that “Con- 
gress is the showcase of democracy, and unless 
the showcase is nice to look at, people won't 
have much faith in what's inside the store.” Very 
practical are the suggestions he has made to the 
Joint Committee for the Reorganization of the 
Congress, particularly those for face-lifting the 
Senate chamber. 

It is all too true that its acoustics are 
atrocious, and only a handful of the members 
have sturdy enough voices to make themselves 
heard, which may be one reason visitors to the 
Senate gallery often see no more than a dozen 
men on the floor. The former singing cowboy 
would have the gallery glassed in and loud- 
speakers installed, both of which would be all 
to the good. 

He proposes, furthermore, that the Senate’s 
proceedings be broadcast because this “might re- 
strain some of the windbags.” We fear his 
optimism has carried him too far. 
eo 

Why the German soldier’s haste in retreating 
eastward? Every step brings him nearer the 
Russians, and there’s no advantage in that. 
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April 14. 


In addition to the many nat- 
ural barriers to the Missouri 
Valley's development, one arti- 
ficial barrier stands in the way 
— railroad freight rates. In 
most of the valley, freight rates 


are, on the average, 47 per cent © ©#nal, 


MV A_ cue! missourt vAttey 


the opening of the Panama 
Canal in 1914. A new and dras- 
tically cheaper means of trans- 
portation between the coasts 
became available, 
competition for transcontinen- 
tal shipment of freight via the 
the railroads reduced 


By Rufus Terral 
Of the Post-Dispatch Staff 


it can’t ship through the canal. 

Freight rates which are 
lower for cattle on the hoof 
than for dressed meat are dis- 
couraging the slaughtering and 
processing of meat in the Mis- 
souri Valley. Stockmen who 
had dealt with the Denver mar- 


To meet the 


higher than in the industrial 
East. In the mountainous west- 
ern section of the valley, they 
are 71 per cent higher. The 
Missouri Valley, already under 
the handicap of sparse popula- 
tion and long distance from the 
major markets, cannot realize 
even the limited industrializa- 
tion it seeks as long as it is 
burdened by these heavy penal- 
ties whenever it ships goods out 
or in. 


ee 

The reasons for the valley’s 
plight lie in two historic events. 
The first is the era of Wildcat 
rate-making, up to 1910, when 
the railroads charged what they 
liked without effective Govern- 
ment regulation. They got to- 
gether by areas and established 
rates which had no consistency 
from one area to another or, 
except in the East, within any 
single area, The East received 
rates that were low because the 
railroads there had to meet the 
competition of water transport. 
The West received high rates 
because the railroads got all the 
traffic without having to com- 
pete for it, 

The second historic event was 


rates radically wherever the 
canal competed, and kept them 
high everywhere else. The Mis- 
souri Valley was economically 
isolated in a high-rate area, 


Here are some of the inequal- 
ities that have resulted: The 
grower of grain—one of the 
valley’s principal products: — 
pays the freight to the nearest 
primary market. If he sells at 
Huron, 8S. D., he pays 18 cents 
a hundred pounds to ship to 
Minneapolis. Yet from there 
the shipper can send the grain 
on to Chicago, a longer dis- 
tance, for one-third less. Omaha 
pays $10 a ton to ship steel in 
from Chicago. Houston, Tex., 
where the railroads have to 
meet water competition, pays, 
on a mile-for-mile basis, half as 
much. From Los Angeles, or- 
anges can be shipped to Bos- 
ton, 3200 miles distant, for 7 
cents a dozen, betause trans- 
portation via the canal, a dis- 
tance of 5700 miles, is available 
at 5 cents a dozen. Omaha, 
1400 miles closer to Boston, has 
to pay as much as Los Angeles 
to ship oranges there—because 


? 


ket for years are now dealing 
with Los Angeles, 


The inequalities of freight 
rates under which the Missouri 
Valley labors are not justified 
by the cost of providing trans- 
portation. The ICC made a 
study and learned that it costs 
only 5 to 10 per cent more to 
transport freight in this region 
than in the low-rate region of 
the East. It is justified—if at 
all—only by what the ICC calls 
“value of service,’ which, in 
the Commission’s own words, 
“is another way of expressing 
‘what the traffic will bear’.” 
As C. E. Childe, of Washington, 
formerly of Omaha, an author- 
ity on Western freight rates, 
says, “What the traffic will 
bear usually turns out to be 
more than the traffie will 
bear.” 

Until the ICC requires the 
railroads to give this region 
something like the same price 
for the same service that they 
give to the East, the Missouri 
Valley cannot hope to attain its 
normal development, 
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Dilemma Faces the Philippines 


The Mirror 
of 
Public Opinion 


The question is independence or trade, writer says; Filipinos were 
led to expect freedom, but if islands are cut loose economically, 
America would be blamed if the Commonwealth failed as a nation; 
one proposal is for long period of free commerce with United States. 


R. P. Harriss in the Baltimore Evening Sun 


Four years ago, when Allied defeats were 
black in the headlines, MacArthur’s stand 
in the Philippines was about the only “suc- 
cess” of which Allied arms could boast. 
That delay, costly to the enemy, was made 
possible in no small part by the Filipinos’ 
loyalty, which was based on the conviction 
that they fought for independence, 


Now, with the Japanese being driven out 
of the Philippines and with Manila and 
most of the Filipino economic setup 
smashed in the process, the date set by act 
of Congress for independence—July 4, 1946 
——Sseems all too near. Independence for the 
Filipinos without rehabilitation of their 
country would be disastrous. But even 
with rehabilitation, the question arises as 
to whether the islands could survive eco- 
nomically as an independent nation, with- 
out preferential trade arrangements with 
the United States. 


Our Reputation at Stake 


From the American viewpoint, the dilem- 
ma is just as bad. If we fail to grant inde- 
pendence on schedule, we risk incurring 
not only the Filipinos’ enmity but an evil 
reputation throughout the Far East. If, on 
the other hand, we cut the islands loose 
politically and economically, we will be 
blamed if the Philippines fail as a sovereign 
nation, Shall we grant what the Filipino 
leaders are asking —independence and re 
habilitation, plus yearg of free trade? 


The Filipino Rehabilitation Commission, 
comprising nine Americans and nine Fili- 
pinos, is mow at work. The Filipino mem- 
bers of the Rehabilitation Commission, in 
asking for a 20-year period of free trade, 
say that the expense of rebuilding sugar, 
coconut oil and copra, cigar and cordage 
installations cannot be amortized in a 
shorter period, and fhat there would be no 
sense in putting these industries on their 
feet temporarily if, after independence, the 
United States (the islands’ principal cus- 
tomer) puts up a tariff wall effectively 
barring their products, 


The chief stumbling block for the free- 
trade argument is our treaty with Cuba of 
1902-03, guaranteeing to Cuba a 20 per cent 
lower tariff rate than any other independ- 
ent country. If we give the Philippines 20 
years of free trade along with independ- 
ence, we might have to extend free trade 
to Cuba, 


We Built Their Sugar Industry 


Under the Tydings-McDuffie Act grant- 
ing independence, the Philippine Govern- 
ment, beginning Jan, 1, 1940, wag to col- 
lect an export tax on Philippine products 
shipped to this country, starting at 5 per 
cent and increasing by 5 per cent each 
year until it reached 25 per cent. With in- 
dependence, the full rates of our tariff 
were to apply to Philippine products, 


The American sugar-beet and dairy-prod- 
ucts industries have continually raised a 
hue and cry against Philippine sugar and 
coconut oil imports. The dair¥ industry 
has hindered in every possible way, mainly 
through ancillary legislation, even in this 
war-time period of butter shortage, the use 
of margarine. It has ignored the fact that 
only 15 per cent of the annual importation 
of Philippine coconut fat went into the 
manufacture Of margarine, and that the 
Filipinos, as customers of the United 
States, have made purchases of evaporated 
milk totaling four or five times the value 


of their coconut fat used in margarine sold 
in this country, 


In all frankness it must be admitted that 
Philippine sugar was on a shaky basis even 
at best. Philippine sugar costs 2.72 cents 
a pound delivered to Atlanti@ ports as 
against 1.92 cents for Cuban, 


Also in all fairness, it should be remem- 
bered that the United States is largely re- 
sponsible for the rise of the Filipino sugar 
industry. That industry dates from World 
War I, when the demand for sugar by this 
country resulted in an enormous expansion 
of Philippine production. 


Filipinos Were Warned 


It cannot be sald that the Filipinos were 
not warned as to exactly what independ- 
ence would mean to their trade with the 
United States. Following the passage of 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act, Senator Tyd- 
ings, in an address before the Philippine 
Constitutional Convention in December, 
1934, made a frank statemént bearing on 
the strains which might be expected. 


Notwithstanding the warning on the ef- 
fect of our tariff, Filipino nationalists have 
held out for independence, and in recent 
speeches in the islands, President Osmena 
has even expressed the hope that it would 
come during 1945. Despite the stringencies 
and. even hardships which a Filipino repub- 
lic must face, unless a far happier solution 
to the problem is effected than any which 
can yet be foreseen, independence contin- 
ues to be the burning desire of most of the 
people. It is said that privately their po- 
litical leaders—those who were not lured 
into the Japanese camp—readily agree that 
independence now could spell ruin. Yet 
not one of them will make any public state- 
ment to that effect; to do so would mean 
their political finish, 


Meanwhile, the success or failure .of 
American policy in the Philippines is cer- 
tainly being watched throughout the Far 
East. The whole thing may boil down to 
this: Can we afford a Philippine failure? 

TRIBUTE TO A GERANIUM 
From the Minneapolis Tribune. 

For all the flower styles that come and 
go, no one ever seems to start a fad for 
the geranium, yet that old-fashioned friend 
keeps to her own sweet way and probably 
is more widely grown than any house plant 
in all the world. Go along an Arctic street 
in winter and from nearly every window a 
bright geranium will nod cheerful greet- 
ing. In the South, they sprawl in beautiful 
abandon almost anywhere. 

They aren’t botanical geraniums at all, of 
course, but pelargoniums, originating in 
South Africa, Yet they have taken over 
the name so completely that the family 
which deserves it is relatively unknown. 

There’s a clean, healthy beauty about 
geraniums and a good spicy smell, Little 
in the way of disease bothers them, and 
every housewife knows how to root the 
slips which she is forever starting in stray 
glass jars, 

temember the rose and lemon geranium 
leaves grandmother used to flavor her 
jelly? And she grew the kind with fancy 
patterns on the foliage. Her windows in 
winter and her garden in summer always 
were filled with geraniums. 

Growing today, they are the same flower. 
Thank heaven, no one has seriously tried 
to improve the geranium! 


Correspondent’s Book on Russia 
Is Not Completely Convincing 


“Russia Is No Riddle,” by Edmund Stevens. (Greea- 
berg, New York.) 

As the title suggests, this Is a straight- 
forward effort to help overcome the wide 
spread, ingrained prejudice against Soviet 
Russia that exists in America. Edmund 
Stevens ought to be thoroughly qualified 
for this task. Resident of Russia off and 
on for 11 years, married to a Russian 
woman, representative of one of our most 
respected newspapers, the Christian 
Science Monitor, the author can claim to 
write authoritatively. 

Unfortunately, Stevens’ long Russian 
residence and his entrance into a Russian 
family suggest a pro-Soviet prejudice just 
as plausibly as they indicate expertness, 

This uncertainty is never quite resolved, 
His general method is admirable. He pre- 
sents the facts of an incident as he learned 
them, being careful to distinguish between 
first-hand and second-hand information. 
This part is nearly always lively, readable 
and unostentatious. 

Then he gives his analysis of Russian 
objectives and motives. Here he does not 
always succeed in allaying the suspicion of 
prejudice. On Pravda'’s separate-peace 
rumor, the Polish massacre at Katyn and 
the shift of control in foreign and military 
affairs from Moscow to the separate re 
publics, what he has to say is unilluminat- 
ing and unconvincing. 

a . o 


On the Polish difficulties, the treatment 
of Finland and Russian postwar plans for 
Germany and the Balkans, Stevens does 
better. He not only clarifies past events, 
but gives convincing reasons for optimism. 
about the future, 

Concerning that omnipresent bugaboo, 
the prospect of war between Russia and 
America 15 or 20 years from now, Stevens 
argues that, from either country’s point of 
view, such a conflict would be suicidal 
insanity. Russia, he thinks, realizes this 
more clearly than America. 

All this occupies a little more than half 
the book. The rest is the usual returned- 
correspondent personal history. 

I was disappointed. .in the book. I hoped 
to find in it added grounds for confidence 
that the future will gradually disclose an 
increasingly peaceful Russia in an increas- 
ingly peaceful world. But there is neither 
new evidence nor presentation of old evi- 
dence persuasive enough to affect the ob- 
stinately pessimistic. And the personal 
history is not particularly exciting or novel. 

RICHARD E. HASWELL 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mo. 


A Writer at Odds With the World 


Harvey Fergusson, a writer of some suc- 
cess, considers it time to write his autobi- 
ography, which he calls “Home in the 
West” (Duell). There aré details of the 
author’s origins, including grandparents 
and parents, some swift word pictures of 
the old West, and then an extended discus- 
sion of Fergusson’s chronic loneliness, re- 
belliousness and antagonism toward a world 
which he considered set against him. The 
book lacks any lesson of faith or courage, 
but uses up good paper in a time of short- 
age to circulate its writer's complaints 
against humanity. 


A Navel of Unhappy Marriages 

A dramatic story of modern marriage is 
told by Nona Coxhead if “Though They Go 
Wandering” (Scribner), The setting is an 
exclusive suburban colony called Little 
Winton, with gay surroundings and bright 
conversation, but an ominous undertone de- 
riving from the characters’ unhappy mar 
riages. 
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B-295 Hill TOKYO 
IN RECORD RAID; 

ARSENAL CENTER 
LEFT IN FLAMES 


Jap Jet Planes Met in 
Fire-Bomb Blow at 5- 
Square-Mile Area—Foe 
Reports Emperor’s Pal- 
ace Hit. 


GUAM, April 14 (AP).—The 
greatest B-29 raiding force yet 
employed struck the arsenal area 
of Tokyo early today with fire 
bombs, causing explosions which 
pilots said were heard more than 
100 miles away. 

Explosive blasts bounced the 
60-ton Superfortresses as much as 
one mile upward through the air, 
pilots said. They and crewmen 
agreed it was “a very successful 
raid.” 

The Japanese met the raiders 
with jet-propelled fighters which 
B-29 crewmen said flashed across 
the sky like great balis of fire. 

No fighter planes from Iwo 
airfields escorted the B-29s, as in 
the Tokyo and Nagoya attacks 
of April 7 and Thursday’s raid 
on the Nakajima airplane engine 
plant on Tokyo’s outskirts. 

(At Washington, the Twentieth 
Air Force reported that six air- 
craft were missing in the Tokyo 
attack.) 

Japs Report Palace Hit. 

A Japanese imperial communi- 
que claimed 41 raiding planes 
were shot down and 80 damaged 
after “wantonly” bombing the city. 

Enemy headquarters asserted 
the Meiji shrine, one of Japan's 
major Shinto shrines, was de- 
stroyed, and fires started in the 
imperial palace and the detached 
Akaska palace. 

The Tokyo radio said the Japa- 
nese were indignant over “the ene- 
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Arrows mark American and British thrusts eastward in Ger- 
many, where Yanks of the Ninth Army have forced two cross- 
ings of the Elbe River, in their drive on Berlin, and the Amer- 
ican Third Army has driven into Bayreuth, 25 miles from the 
Czechoslovakian border. Troops of the American First Army 
were four miles from Leipzig and were threatening Dessau to 
the north. Fighting was under way in Magdeburg and among 
towns captured were Brunswick and Eldingen. 


Continued From Page One. 


my'’s defilement of the Imperial 
Palace” and other’ imperial 
shrines. 

The dispatch quoted Premier 
Kantaro Suzuki as assuring the 
people that “their Imperial Majes- 
ties, the Emperor, Empress and 
Empress Dowager, are absolutely 
safe.” He proceeded to the Im- 
perial Palace to tender his apolo- 
gies for the bombing. 

“It is apparent,” the -broadcast 
said, “the enemy carried out such 
an atrocious action in an attempt 
to conceal his disappointment over 
the death of President Roose- 
velt.” 

Beginning at 12:30 a. m. Japan 
time (1:30 a. m, Friday St. Louis 
war time) the Marianas-based 
bombers poured thousands of tons 
of incendiaries on the choicest tar- 
gets thus far attacked in the 
enemy capital—a five-mile square 
area containing arsenals, chemical 
plants and explosives factories, 

It was the fifteenth Superfort- 
ress raid on Tokyo. The raiding 
force was officially described as 
of “very great strength,” which 
probably meant as many as 400 
planes, The largest previous B-29 
assault on Tokyo, March 10, in- 
volved probably 300 planes. 

Tokyo Reports Great Fires. 

The Tokyo radio reported fires 
continued to rage several hours 
after the assault but said the first 
of the conflagrations was brought 
under contro] by dawn. Superfort- 
ress crews said some of the 
smoke columns rose higher than 
their planes, which went over the 
city at 5000 to 7000 feet. 

The oval-shaped target area lies 
six miles north of the imperial 
palace and five miles northwest 
of the 13%-square-mile sector 
which was burned out in the great 
incendiary raid of March 10. It 
includes three of Japan’s largest 
arsenals, including the famous Ita- 
bashi arsenal. 

Surrounding the arsenals are 
little home industries, mostly 
wooden houses, doing piecework 
for the war. The population of 
the area is 30,000 or more to the 
square mile. 

While today’s raid was under 
way, Twenty-first Bomber Com- 
mand headquarters here reported 
that reconnaissance photos of the 
April 7 Superfortress raid on Na- 
goya showed virtually complete 
destruction of the great Mitsu- 
bishi aircraft plant there. 

The plant had been hit several 
times previously. Pictures taken 
after the April 7 assault indicated 
all major assembly buildings and 
machine shops of the plant had 
been either destroyed or heavily 
damaged. Of 140 buildings in the 
area only 24 showed no visible 
damage. 


Retired Jap General Dies. 


troops from the north and First 
Army troops from the south 
were only two and a half miles 
apart. The industrial center of 
Luedenscvheid was captured 
and 3600 more prisoners were 
taken, swelling the total to 
117,400 of 150,000 estimated to 


be in the trap. 

Before the new ¢rossing of the 
Elbe, the nearest Ninth Army 
troops were 45 miles from Ber- 
lin. Those already east of the 
Elbe were encountering heavy fire 
from antiaircraft batteries guard- 
ing the capital and were making 
slow progress on the flat Bran- 
denburg plain. 

The Third Army.drive across 
southeast Germany to within 10 
miles northwest of the Saxony in- 
dustrial city of Chemnitz (popula- 
tion 335,000) carried Lt. Gen. 
George S. Patton’s troops 25 miles 
past the northwestern tip of 
Czecho-Slovakia and into the rear 
zone of German lines in the east. 

Dresden, capital of Saxony, was 
38 miles east of Patton’s swift 
armored columns. His troops 
moved within 85 miles of the 
Skoda munitions works at Pilsen 
and 96 of the Czechoslovak capital 
of Prague. 

Among the places captured were 
Brunswick (201,306), Jena (60,000), 
Zeitz (35,300), Saalfeld (16,000), 
Rudolstadt (16,000) and the Dutch 
stronghold of Assen (20,000). 

Canadians at Arnhem. 

Canadian troops fought inside 
or at the edge of the Dutch cities 
of .Groeningen (120,000), Appel- 
dorn (71,158) and Zwolle (42,000). 

The Americans were fighting 
within Magdeburg (334,358), Bay- 
reuth (41,000) and Gera (75,000). 
The British besieged Germanys 
second port of Bremen and men- 
aced and outflanked Hamburg, 
the largest port. 

Three of Bradley’s armies were 
less than 100 miles from the Rus- 
sian lines. The Third Army was 
within 88 miles of the Soviets, the 
Ninth 90 miles and the First 95 
miles from the Red armies flushed 
with the conquest of Vienna, a vic- 
tory which deeply breached the 
eastern end of the German na- 
tional redoubt. 

“The Ninth Army is so close to 
the Russian front now that the 
Germans could move a tank di- 
vision from one front to the other 
overnight, and it is expected that 
some divisions from the east will 
appear on this side of Berlin if 
the Nazis plan to defend the capi- 
tal,” a front dispatch said. 


Bridgehead Firm. 


The Second (Hell on Wheels) 
Armored Division of -the Ninth 
Army had established a firm 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 14) 
(AP).—Lt. Gen. Genroku Seki (re- | 
tired), former member of the Jap-| 
anese Army general staff, died 
Thursday of a stomach~ailment, a 
Japanese broadcast said. 


NAZI PLANES DESTROYED | 
IN WEEK REACH 1398 AS 
YANKS BLAST 321 MORE 


LONDON, April 14 (AP). 


AR - RANGING American 
F fighter planes destroyed at 

least 321 German aircraft 
yesterday, increasing the num- 
ber knocked out within a week 
to at least 1393. 

Most of the 321 were machine 
gunned on the ground by 350 
United States Air Force fight- 
ers which escorted 200 Ameri- 
can heavy bombers in an attack 
on the freight yards at Neu- 
muenster, between Hamburg 
and Kiel, targets on the Danish 
peninsula. Six bombers and 
seven fighters failed to return 
from yesterday's Eighth Air 
Force operations. 

In addition to its heavy plane 
losses, the German Air Force 
now has lost perhaps 60 per 
cent of its fields, many of them 
jet bases with long strips nec- 
_ essary for these types of planes. 


an 


bridgehead over the Elbe—last 
river before Berlin—in the Madge- 
bury area 57 miles from the capi- 
tal, and was progressing slowly 
across the Brandenburg plain. 
The Seventeenth Engineers were 
forced to proceed slowly with 
bridging the 450-foot river for the 
Germans had the site under direct 
observation and heavy artillery 
fire. 

The Fifth Armored Division 
north of Magdeburg was closer to 
Berlin—45 miles away—but at last 
reports had not yet crossed the 
Elbe. Supreme headquarters did 
not disclose the site of the new 
crossing, but the British Broad- 
casting Corp. said it was in the 
vicinity of Barby, 15 miles south- 
east of Magdeburg. 

The Third Armored Division of 
Lt. Gen. Courtney Hodges’ First 
Army advanced up to 30 miles to- 
day to within three miles of Des- 
sau (120,732). 

The advance carried within 55 
miles of Berlin and lengthened the 
siege arc being formed around the 
capital by the First and Ninth 
armies. Burgisdorf, three miles 
south of Dessau, was reached, The 
advance bypassed Halle to posi- 
tions 18 miles northwest and 16 
miles north. 

The Ninth Armored Division 
closed within four miles of Leip- 
zig, where a million people are re- 
ported hiding in cellars. A cap- 


tured German general told Third 
Army officers yesterday that no 


Yanks Force New Crossing 


Of Elbe; Leipzig By-Passed 


organized defense forces were in 
Leipzig. 

The First Army was tough. At 
one village civilian snipers fired 
on the Yanks. Tanks wheeled up 
to every building from which shots 
had come and leveled them, leav- 
ing the village in ruins. 


Ruhr Pocket About Gone. 
The German pocket in the Ruhr, 


Germany’s war material as late as 
1942, was wiped out as a military 
problem with less than a fifth 
of the original area to be mopped 
up. Of the 114,000 captives, 74,000 
were taken by the First Army. 
Hundreds more dirty and discour- 
out. 


Great cities in the Ruhr area 
were near capture, These _in- 
cluded Duesseldorf (539,000), Wup- 
pertal (398,000), Hagen (151,000), 
Salingen (139,000), Oberhausen 
(191,000); Mulheim (136,000) and 
Dortmund, Some may have fallen 
already, 

Americans were on the Elbe for 


almost 100 miles in a great arc 
threatening Berlin. 

Patton’s Third Army was rac- 
ing» across eastern Germany vir- 
tually unopposed — driving down 


clear roads as fast as the greatest | 


aerial re-supply effort of the war 
could keep the attacking columns 
powered. 


By entering Bayreuth, after a 
15-mile gain, the Third Army 
flanked the Nazi shrine city of 
Nuernberg, 40 miles to the south- 
west. Bayreuth, scene of Wag- 
nerian music festivals, is 124 miles 
north of Munich and 173 miles 
from Adolph Hitler’s mountain 
home at Berchtesgaden. 

The four Third Army armored 
columns which crossed the Mulde 
River -near Czeslovakia sent 
no new reports back to Patton’s 
field headquarters. The Sixth Ar- 
mored division pulled up to the 
river. 


One column of the Eleventh Ar- 
mored division was barely 25 
mileg from Czechoslovakia in the 
region of Intersteinach, 


The Ejighty-seventh Division 
cleared Saalfeld, 21 miles south- 
west of Jena. The Ejightieth Di- 
vision was fighting in Gera, 33 
miles west of Chemnitz, but other 
Third Army troops were less than 


10 miles from that Saxony city | 
whose major industries have been. 


bombed frequently. 
The Seventy-sixth Division cap- 
tured Zeitz, 20 miles southwest of 


Leipzig, against moderate resist- 


ance, 


New Crossing of Weisse. 
One Sixth Armored Division 
column crossed the Weisse River 
anew south of Zeitz. The Fourth 
Armored Division advanced 21 
miles eastward, reaching the sec- 


tor 10 miles northeast of Gera. | 
The Eightieth Division cleared 


out Jena, home of the famed 
Zeiss optical works, where only 
half-hearted resistance was offered 


at the scene of one of Napoleon’s. 


greatest triumphs. Rodolstadt, 17 
miles south of captured Weimar, 
was cleared. 
captured 1588 prisoners yesterday, 
making its total for 24 days 136,- 
741. During April the Allies are 
estimated to have taken more 
than 400,000 captives. 

The First and Third armies 
were moving in such close echelon 
than once the Ninth Armored Di- 
vision had to send up an artillery- 
spotting Cub plane to tell Third 
Army tanks to get off the road 
because they were in First Army 
territory. : 

The American thrust across 
Thuringia served a three-fold pur- 
pose. It robbed the Germans of 
coal and factories producing fin- 
ished products in an area’ made 
important by the loss of the Ruhr. 
It forced many branches of the 
Government which moved from 


Berlin to seek further refuge al-,| 


most before they got settled in 
Thuringia. Its flat surface gave 
the Yanks an ideal gateway lead- 
ing to juncture with the Russians. 

On the Allied southern flank, the 
Forty-fifth Division of the Seventh 
Army fought into Bamberg, a rail 
center of 57,000 which is a trans- 
shipment point for the Ludwig 
canal leading to the Danube, Bam- 


U. §. TROOPS LAND 
ON FT-DRUM, BURN 


Yanks Pour Gasoline Into 
Battleship-like Strong- 
hold in Manila Bay, Set 
Off Blast. 


MANILA, April 14 (AP).—Thir- 
'ty-eighth Division Yanks stormed 
battleship-like Fort Drum on E! 
‘Fraile Island in Manila harbor 
yesterday and burned out a Jap- 
anese garrison which had been 
maintaining a radio signal sta- 
tion, 

Using a_ specially-constructed 
‘ramp which rattled down from the 
‘superstructure of a landing ship, 
the troops got aboard a concrete 


“deck” on Fort Drum with a min- 
imum exposure to sniper fire from | 
portholes in the wall. 


Once atop the deck of the fort, 


which maintained two former bat- 
tleship turrets as gun positions, 
the Yanks called on the enemy 
to surrender. On repeated refusal 
they poured 5000 gallons of a gas- 


oline mixture down vents and set 
la 600-pound demolition charge be- 
fore withdrawing. The subse- 
quent blast sent fire shooting 
from every porthole in the “sta- 
tionary battleship” which lies 
across the bay from Corregidor. 
Col. Robert H. Soule, assistant di- 
vision commander, who led the 
assault, said there was no chance 
of survival of any of the Jap- 
anese estimated to number be- 
tween 25 and 50. 


Maj. Paul R. LeMasters of Shel- 
byville, Ind., battalion commander, 
said the only American casualties 
were three soldiers who suffered 
superficial wounds from snipers. 

Swift Gains on South Luzon. 

On Bicol Peninsula, in Southern 


The Third Army| 


Luzon, the 158th Regimental Com- 
bat Team advanced 12 miles from 


Camalig, capturing road junctions 


at Guiobatan and Ligao and 


sweeping on to Oas, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur said in a communique. 


The Eleventh Airborne Division 
reached Mulay on the northern 


‘end of Bicol Peninsula, 
which produced three-fourths of | 


The swift mop-up of Japanese 
in Southern Luzon was not 


‘matched in the northern sector 
where the Twenty-fifth Division 
‘pushed slowly ahead against stub- 
born, 
Thirty-third 
‘driving on Baguio, captured Mount 
'Calugon and Asin town, the lat- 


holed-up Japanese. The 
(Illinois) Division, 


ter three miles from Baguio. 
Bombers continued pounding 
vital Cagayen valley, hitting 
| Bagabay and Tuao effectively. 
Bohol Under U. 8S. Control. 
On newly invaded Bohol Island, 
the Americal Division continued 
to mop up the Japanese, against 
slight opposition, and reported the 
island under control. 
| A Fillpino who escaped from an 
internment camp on Northern Lu- 
zon told American authorities that 
‘Jose P. Laurel, puppet president 
of the Philippines under the Jap- 
anese, and Gen, Tomoyuki Yama- 
'shita, Japanese commander in the 
‘islands, had left Luzon for Japan 
‘on March 20. 


UT JAP GARRISON 


| 


‘berg is 32 miles northeast of 
Nuernberg. 

| The French advanced eight miles 
‘through the Black Forest from 
‘Baden Baden and captured Lich- 
tenau, moving to within 13 miles 
‘of Kehl, on the east side of the 
upper Rhine opposite Strasbourg. 
| Supreme Headquarters 8 a i d 
French troops under Gen. Eduard 
Rene-Marie de lLarminat had 
made a limited attack at an un- 
disclosed point on the French 
| coast — “the forgotten front” — 
| where thousands of Germans still 
hold the Gironde estuary, La Ro- 
chelle, St. Nazaire, Lorient and 
Dunkerque. Some 1150 American 
heavy bombers attacked the Ger- 
mans at Royan and Uointe de 
Grave, barring access to the port 
of Bordeaux. 

The British Second Army cut 
loose in the north in an advance 
to Uelsen, 49 miles southeast of 
Hamburg, outflanking that great- 
est German port just as the Ninth 
|Army flanked it yesterday with its 
race to the lower Elbe, which by- 
passed the Denmark peninsula and 
the port of Luebeck. The British 
besieged Bremen from four miles 
away; the Canadians fought to 
within seven miles of the North 
Sea and on to the approaches of 
Emden. 

The Second Canadian Division 
reached Groeningen in a 15-mile 
race north and the Polish First 
Armored Division, serving with 
the Canadian Army, fought into 
~Winschoten, 15 miles southwest of 
Emden, The Poles were within 
seven miles of Dollart Bay, a part 
of the North Sea, and advancing 
‘virtually unopposed, 

Lt. Gen. Sir Miles C. Dempsey’s 
‘Fifteenth Scottish Division 
slammed 21 miles northeastward 
from the Aller River; pushing to 
within 36 miles of the lower Elbe 
‘on the Ninth Army’s north flank. 


The British were 108 miles from | 


Berlin, 


CANADIAN HOUSE DEFEATS 
OVERSEAS DRAFT REPEAL 


OTTAWA, April 14 (AP).—The 
Canadian House of Commons by 
a vote of 124 to 9 last night de- 
_feated a motion calling for repeal 
of the National Resources Mobili- 
zation Act and the order-in-coun- 
‘ceil which authorized the sending 
of drafted home defense troops 
overseas. 


Stettinius is Registered Democrat. 


WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP). 
—Secretary of State Stettinius is 
a registered Democrat. During his 
service in the cabinet he has tried 
to softpedal his politics on the 
‘theory that foreign affairs should 
be divorced as. much as possible 
|from domestic party affairs, 


YANKS REPULSE 
HEAVY JAP ATTACK 
IN SOUTH OKINAWA 


Marines Continue to Gain 
in North — 100 More 
Enemy Planes Hitting 
at Fleet Downed. 


GUAM, April 


14 (AP).—The 
Twenty-fourth Army Corps— 
backed by heavy guns of the 
Army, Navy and Marihes—-hurled 
back a furious predawn Japanese 
counterattack on Okinawa Friday 
and inflicted heavy losses on the 
enemy, Adm. Chester W. Nimitz 
announced today. 

Continuing their desperate sui- 
cidal air assaults on Adm. Ray- 
mond A. Spruance’s Fifth Fleet 
screening Okinawa Wednesday 
and Thursday, the Japanese lost 
more than 100 additional planes 
for a total of more than 218 planes 
on the two days. Lesser actions 
off the Ryukyus brought the two- 
day total to more than 256. 

It can now be disclosed that a 
Japanese suicide plane crashed in 
the water only 200 yards from the 
flagship of Adm. Richmond Kelly 
Turner, amphibious force com- 
mander, while he and Lt. Gen. 
Simon Bolivar Buckner Jr., Tenth 
Army Commander, watched from 
the bridge. Another Kami-kaze 
plane narrowly missed a hospital 
ship. 

No U. S. Gain in South. 

Attesting to the fury of the 
ground fighting in southern Oki- 
nawa, the Army troops failed to 
a ground for the eighth straight 

ay. 

Over this contested area, the 
Pacific war’s heaviest artillery 
war went into its eleventh day. 
It was in this sector that the 
Japanese counterattack, involving 
a battalion, probably 500 men. was 
hurled back. 

In the north, Third Amphibious 
Corps Marine continued their 
steady advance on both Motobu 
peninsula and Ishikawa isthmus. 
Maj. Gen. Roy S. Geiger’s head- 
quarters said resistance was “spo- 
radic and ineffective.” 

Nimitz disclosed that in the 26 
days from March 18 through April 
12, V. Adm. Mare A. Mitscher’s 
fast carrier force pilots destroyed 
1277 planes, an average of more 
than 49 planes daily. Of this 
number, 841 were destroyed by 
carrier pilots in air combat, 73 by 
Ships’ gunfire, and 363 on the 
ground. 8 

British Planes Raid Formosa. 

British carrier-borne planes de- 
stroyed 16 planes in the Formosa 
area and one on the ground and 
damaged five others, bringing 
their total in the northern Pacific 
to 64 destroyed and 17 damaged 
in three weeks, 

From Manila, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur reported that Philip- 
pine-based Navy search planes 
had sunk a 1000-ton freighter 
transport, fired a small freighter 
and damaged two others off Swa- 
tow in the China Séa, while land- 
based bombers struck a railway 
terminal near Nanking, 

The Tokyo radio reported other 
blows in the Pacific-China area, 
without Allied confirmation. 
Tokyo said 70 carrier planes raid- 
ed northern Formosa Friday, and 
that southern Formosa was hit 
the same afternoon by 36 bombers 
and fighters. Tokyo also said 
Philippine-based Liberators raid- 
ed Hong Kong and Canton yes- 
terday afternoon. 


SOLDIERS SAY ROOSEVELT 
DIED OF ‘COMBAT FATIGUE’ 


The Chicago Daily News-Post-Dispatch Special 
Radio. Copyright, 1945. 

SOUTH OF ARZ MOUN- 
TAINS, April 14. — President 
Roosevelt’s death came as a deep 
shock to American fighting men 
in this sector. 

“It’s a terrible blow,” was the 
universal response. “He simply 
died of combat fatigue.” 

In one hopsital] near here, G. I.s 
freshly evacuated from the front 
lines broke down and cried when 
7 learned the President had 

ied, 


STUDIOS CLOSED, PICKET LINE 
ABANDONED AT HOLLYWOOD 


HOLLYWOOD, April 14 (AP),.— 
Studios were closed today and 
picket lines in an AFL jurisdic- 
tional strike abandoned as motion 
picture workers participated in 
the day of mourning for Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

Hollywood will offer its tribute 
to the late President tomorrow 
when his favorite hymns, songs 
and stories will be broadcast by 
Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, Dinah 
Shore, Jack Benny and others 
from 4 to 6 p. m., (2 to 4 o’clock 
St. Louis time) over the National 
Broadcasting Co, network. 


JAP MECHANIZED FORCES 
SHIFTED TQ MANCHURIA 
FROM SHANGHAI AREA 


CHUNGKING, April 14 (AP). 


HE Japanese are returning 
T mechanized forces from the 

Shanghai area to positions 
they occupied originally’ in 
Manchuria as a result of Mos- 
cow’s denunciation of the Rus- 
sian-Japanese neutrality act, a 
Chinese army spokesman said 
last night. 

Withdrawal of Japanese 
troops from advanced positions 
in southwestern Honan Prov- 
ince was also reported, al- 
though the spokesman asserted 
this was due to Chinese mili- 
tary pressure and had no rela- 
tion to the treaty denunciation. 

The Chinese high command 
announced the recapture of | 
Laohokow, fallen American air | 
base city 200 miles northwest 
of Hankow, after heavy street 


| Georgia retreat, as he has taken | 
‘him in the past on short trips| 


DUTCH KILLED BY GERMANS 
FOR AIDING AIRBORNE UNITS 


Boy, 14, Among Victims, Apparently Beaten 
and Tortured—900 Political Prisoners 
Reported Executed in Reich. 


LONDON, April 14 (AP.—New 
instances of atrocities committed 
by the Germans on helpless ci- 
villians and _ political prisoners 
caught in the path of the Wehr- 
macht’s retreat were reported to- 
day by front dispatches. 


A correspondent with the Cana- 
dian troops in Holland said Dutch 
civilians who aided Allied airborne 
troops dropped into Northern Hol- 


land last week were killed by the) 


Germans as they withdrew toward 
the North Sea. The victims in- 
cluded a 14-year-old boy. One Ca- 
nadian trooper said the Dutch ap- 
parently were beaten before they 
were shot and perhaps tortured. 


Fourteen were killed Tuesday in 
a barn at Speir, 30 miles south of 
Groningen, and 11 more were shot 
the next day at a rifle range near 
Assen, 17 miles farther north. 


More than 1000 German and 
Dutch Jews were liberated by an 
advance of the Second Canadian 
Division beyond a concentration 
camp near Westerbork. From 
Westerbork, a front dispatch said, 
120,000 Jews had been sent during 
the last three years to camps in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

A United States’ Third Army 
front dispatch quoted Capt. 
Charles Davidson, Beaumont, 
Tex, as saying the Germans exe- 
cuted 900 political prisoners dur- 
ing the week prior to the Sixth 
Armored Division’s liberation of 
the Buchenwald concentration 
camp north of Weimar. 

Davidson, a Military Govern- 
officer who, with Capt. Edward 
Coates, Boston, Mass., investigated 
the Buchenwald camp, said 40,000 
prisoners were marched away two 
weeks before the Americans ar- 
rived, leaving 21,000 who, when 


liberated, had one days’ supply of 
food left. 

An English-speaking German 
Communist, who was thrown into 
the concentration camp 13 years 
ago, told the Americans that 900 
persons were executed a week be- 
fore the Sixth Armored Division 
arrived, shot down as they stood 
against a wall, ostensibly for phy- 
sical examination, 

The Germans shot each man in 
the neck through holes in the wall, 
Coates said he had been told. 

The surviving prisoners said 
17,000 Frenchmen were executed 
at Buchenwald in the last four 
years. 


NAZIS KILL 400 
ITALIAN VILLAGERS 


By SID FEDER 

| WITH UNITED STATES 
FIFTH ARMY IN ITALY, April 
(14 (AP).—Nearly 400 civilians, in- 
cluding a priest who was shot 
down at the altar as he celebrat- 
ed mass, were killed by German 
5S. S. (elite guard) troops in Ital- 
jan villages between Sept. 29 and 
Oct, 6, Allied military government 
officers announced yesterday. 
They were killed in a series of 
atrocities at villages between the 
Setta and Reno rivers east of 
Vergato. 

The Archbishop of Montorio at- 
tested to virtually every incident, 
military government officers said, 
as well as to the fact that the 
Nazis set fire to houses in the 
communities. The priest was 
killed at Casaglia and his entire 
congregation of 80 persons was 
taken out to a cemetery and 
machine gunned. On a number of 
farms entire families were burned 
lalive in their homes. 


Bl BOMBERS HIT 
HOLD-QUT NAZI 
ABOVE BORDEAUK 


1050 U. S. Planes Attack 
Gironde Pocket — 750 
R.A.F. Heavy Craft 
Pound Kiel Again. 


—~ 


LONDON, April 14 (AP).—A 
force of 1150 American heavy 
bombers made a surprise attack 
at dawn today on German strong- 
points and anti-aircraft positions 
on both sides of the Gironde estu- 
ary north of the Atlantic port 
of Bordeaux. This is one of six 
isolated places along the French 
coast where enemy forces estimat- 
ed to total 170,000 are still holding 
out. 

The unescorted bombers dropped 
3500 tons of explosives in a two- 
hour attack. Concrete fortresses 
and troop concentrations were 
among the targets struck in the 
area around Royan. 

Sometime later supreme head- 
quarters announced that French 
troops simultaneously had carried 
out a limited attack on an undis- 
closed sector of the French coast. 
Earlier it had termed incorrect a 
report which it heard had been 
published in London saying the 
Gironde pocket had been attacked 
by land. 

It was the first time in nearly 
two years that Flying Fortresses 
and Liberators carried out a day- 
light operation wholly without 
fighter escort. 

Perhaps 21,000 Germans are still 
sitting out the war in the Royan 
district around the mouth of the 
Gironde. Others are holding out in 
Dunkerque, St. Nazaire and the 
Channel Islands. Small quantities 
of food and other supplies have 
been sent to them occasionally by 
Nazi aircraft and submarines. 

The attack followed a blow last 
night by more than 750 Royal Air 
Force heavy bombers on Keil, 
chief refuge for what remains of 
the German Navy. The Air Min- 
istry said reconnaissance had 
shown that the harbor was packed 
two days ago with shipping driven 
from other Baltic ports by the 
Russians. 

Three aircraft were reported 
missing from last night’s R. A, F. 
operations which, in addition to 
the attack on Kiel, included a raid 
by 100 bombers on objectives in 
Hamburg, Boizenburg to the 
southeast, and in Stralsund, an- 
other German naval base on the 
Baltic northwest of Stettin. 


HALF OF REICH’S CITIES 
OF MORE THAN 100,000 
POPULATION CAPTURED 


By the Associated Press. 


LLIED and Russian armies 
A have conquered half of 
Germany’s cities of more 

than 100,000 peacetime popula- 
tion and virtually all others still 
under the Nazi banner either 
are besieged or threatened. 

The conquered cities in order 
of size: 

Cologne, Essen, Frankfort-on- 
Main, Hannover, Duisburg, 
Koenigsberg (taken by the Rus- 
sians), Gelsenkirchen, Bochum, 
Mannheim, Kassel, Brunswick, 
Oberhausen, «Karlsruhe, Weis- 
baden, Krefeld, Erfurt, Aachen, 
Mainz, Muenster, Ludwigsha- 
fen, *®Saarbruecken, Bielefeld, 
Muenchen Gladbach, Hinden- 
burg (Russian), Gleiwitz (Rus- 
sian), Darmstadt, Wuerzburg, 
Bonn and Beuthen (Russian.) 

Still held by the Germans: 

Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, 
Leipzig, Dresden, Breslau, Dues- 
seldorf, Dortmund, Stuttgart, 
Nuernberg, Wuppertal, Bre- 
men, Chemnitz, Magdeburg, 
Kiel, Stettin, Halle, Augsburg, 
Luebeck, Hagen, Solingen, Mul- 
heim, Potsdam, Rostock, Des- 
sau, Harburg, Freiburg, Plauen 
and Remscheid. 


ROLLINS BROKERAGE FIRM 
ASKS SEC TO LIFT SUSPENSION 


Special to the Post-Dispatch. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 14.—An 
appeal to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission for relief 
from its Feb. 22 order suspending 
E. H., Rollins & Sons, Inc., New 
York brokerage concern, from 
membership in the National As- 


sociation of Securities Dealers, 
Inc., for 60 days beginning March 
6, was made yesterday by Charles 
F. Hazelwood, executive vice pres- 
ident of the firm. 

The Rollins concern and Wal- 
ter Cecil Rawls, formerly its St. 
Louis manager, were found guilty 
by the SEC of mishandling invest- 
ment funds of the Board of Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Rawls gave up 
his job in February, as required 
by the SEC. 

Hazelwood said Rollins & Sons 
had been deprived of $135,000 
gross revenue in the first 30 days 
of the suspension, and with new 
securities issues coming up soon, 
would lose $150,000 gross profits 
in the remainder of the suspen- 
sion. The firm was deprived of 
the right to trade with other deal- 
ers at discount prices and to par- 
ticipate in syndicates during the 
period, 


Fala at Warm Springs When Death 
Struck Down His Famous Master 


By a Washington Correspondent 
of the Post-Dispatch, 
WASHINGTON, April 14. — 
Fala, the President's beloved 
black Scotch terrier, was with his 
master at Warm Springs at the 
time Mr. Roosevelt died, a White 
House spokesman said yesterday 

in response to a question. 


As was Mr. Roosevelt's custom, 
he took Fala with him to his 


to his home at Hyde Park, New 
York, 

Whether the dog, which has been 
in the news almost as much as 
members of the Roosevelt family, 


'‘|}was in the Roosevelt cottage at 


the time the President was strick- 


| pressed as human beings, 

The President was exceedingly 
fond of Fala, who romped about 
the White House at will, petted 
_by servants, aids and the great 
alike, 
| Fala was last In the headlines 
'when he was bitten while endeav- 
‘oring to carry out a prearranged 
'romance with a female Scotch 
_terrier, Later the plan for parent- 
age was consummated through ar- 
tificial means. 

Fala, like the nation, has lost a 
| friend. 


| ATLANTA, Ga., April 14 (AP). 


_—Arthur Prettyman, Negro valet 
to the late President Roosevelt, 


took Fala, the White House b!ack 
| Scottie, for a walk along the sta- 
‘|en, or elsewhere on the grounds, |tion platform when the Presiden- 


fighting Thursday. The enemy \;could not be learned. Dog-lovers tial funeral train reached Atlanta. 


troops fled toward the north- 
east, the Chinese said, 


all over the nation will attest that | 


many dogs seem to know instinct- 
ively when their master dies, and 
become as melancholy and de- 


Asked if Fala had noticed any- 
‘thing wrong, Prettyman said: “I 
think he feels there’s something 
wrong.” 


RUSSIANS DRIVING. 
WEST OF VIENNA 
TOWARD BAVARIA 


Forces to North Pushing 
on Prague—aAll Signs» 
Indicate Berlin Offen- 


sive Is Near. 


LONDON, April 14 (AP).—Pow- 
erful Russian forces released by 
the fall of Vienna pressed drives 
today aimed at the Nazis’ moun- 
tain fortifications in Southern 
Germany and at Prague, while 
Moscow dispatches said every sign 
indicated that four “rested and 
ready” Soviet army groups were 
approaching the zero hour for the 
offensive against German divisions 
massed on a front from Silesia to 
the Baltic. 


Berlin broadcasts also reported 
the Russians “are about to launch 
their great offensive aimed at 
Berlin and a linkup with British 
and American armies driving to- 
ward the Reich capital from the 
west, 

The Germans indicated they ex- 
pected Red forceg to strike to out- 
flank Berlin from the north and 
south while Marshal Gregory K. 
Zhukov’s First White Russian 
Army, now about 30 miles east of 
Berlin, dealt the frontal blow. 


Three Other Big Armies. 


One Moscow dispatch said Mar- 
shal Ivan 8S. Konev, commander 
of the First Ukrainian Army, 
probably would direct the southern 
wing of the all-out offensive into 
the heart of Germany. It said 
-Marshal Konstantin K. Rokossov- 
sky’s Second White Russian Army 
and Marshal A. M. Vasilevsky’s 
Third White Russian Army which 
drove through Pomerania, north- 
ern Poland and East Prussia, may 
be used in the lower Oder sector 
opposite Stettin or in the salient 
between Konev’s and Zhukov’s 
principal spearheads. 

Tanks of Marshal Feodor I. Tol- 
bukhin’s Third Ukrainian Army, 
which captured Vienna yesterday 
with the support of Marshal Ro- 
dion Y. Malinovsky’s Second 
Ukrainian Army, were pushing 
across Austria west of the cap- 
ital between the Danube and 
Drava rivers. The Germans al- 
ready have reported a wholesale 
withdrawal of Nazi troops on this 
170-mile front. 


Tolbukhin was headed toward 
Berchtesgaden, Hitler’s Bavarian 
retreat, but perhaps more signifi- 
cant was Malinovsky’s push into 
Moravia, which with Bohemia, is 
the last arsenal for the crumbling 
Wehrmacht. Malinovsky’s troops 
northeast of Vienna yesterday 
captured Hodonin (Goeding) in 
Moravia, 32 miles of Bruenn 
(Brno), Czechoslovak arms cen- 
ter. His forces were storming the 
Moravia River along a 14mile 
stretch and driving forward on a 
25-mile front. 

The German high command said 
the Russians “threw in fresh 
strong forces on both sides of the 
upper Raba—southeast of Muerz- 
zuschlag and east of St. Poelten.” 
It reported heavy mountain fight- 
ing in these sectors southwest and 
west of Vienna, 


Capture of Vienna, 


Vienna fell after a week-long 
battle. Second city of the greater 
Reich and bulwark of the invasion 
routes to Bavaria little more than 
100 miles away, it is the tenth 
European capital occupied by the 
Russians and the eighteenth lib- 
erated or dominated by the Allies, 
Vienna, whose population before 
the war was 1,924,000, is the larg- 
est city yet taken by Soviet forces. 

Moscow announced that between 
March 15 and April 13, 11 German 
tank divisions, comprising the 
Sixth Panzer Army, were smashed 
as Russian forces closed in on the 
capital, and that 130,000 prisoners 
were captured in the city or on itg 
approaches. 


Two of Vienna’s famous bri 
were sayed and the electric tee 
Station was captured intact, The 
Russians found a group of Aus- 
trian patriots in a ministry build- 
ing battling against the Germans, 
Brow ayes 6 M hag sr left five Eu- 
ropean capitals in the grip o 
Nazis Hoy “tere. Bertin’ Tan sae 
ers are Prague, The Ha 
and Copenhagen. ee 
Joyful Viennese celebrated their 
liberation with public waltzes in 
the city squares as Moscow pro- 
Claimed that they had “saved the 
honor of the Austrian nation” by 
assisting the Russians. In Field 
Marshal Schwarzenberg Square 
Soviet radio transmitters played 
Viennese waltzes while the streets 
were hung with Austrian and 
Soviet flags and thousands of per- 
sons moved through the streets. 
Soviet officers after the libera- 
tion of the city sought out the 
rubble-covered graves of Bee- 
thoven, Strauss and Gluck and 
laid wreaths of red roses on the 
composers’ tombs. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT! 


In View of the Tragic 
Circumstances of the Hour 


KMOX-CBS 


Wishes to advise all ticket holders 
that the ' 


Quiz Club and 
Old-Fashioned Barn Dance 


programs for TONIGHT (Seturdey) 
and the QUIZ OF TWO CITIES 
broadcast of TOMORROW 
(Sunday) NIGHT 


HAVE BEEN CANCELED. 


Holders of tickets for these 
ere requested to write er . 
—— r tickets for «@ future 
cast. 


KMO X “The V oice of St. Louis” 
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ST.LOUIS POST- DISPATCH 


Coopers, 


Breadon 
Sidesteps 
Comment 


Morton and Walker Cooper, the 
Cardinals’ brother-battery, have 
demanded an increase in salary 
over the amount specified in the 
1945 contracts they signed recent- 
ly, it was learned today. Sam 


Breadon, president of the club, 
though adopting a “no comment” 
policy, admitted that “something 
had happened.” 

“I do not want to discuss it,” 
Sam said. “The season doesn’t 
open until Tuesday. When I am 
confronted with a situation I will 
handle it.” 

A friend of Mor tCooper told the 
Post-Dispatch this morning that 
Mort was in conference with an 
attorney, to determine if he could 
do anything about repudiating the 
contract he recently signed in 
Breadon’s office, a document said 
to call for a salary of $12,000, the 
Same amount the 
pitcher received for his services in 
1943 and 1944. Walker Cooper, the 
outstanding catcher in the major 
leagues, also is said to have 
signed a 1945 contract calling for 
$12,000. 

The Coopers, friends explain, be- 
came discontented when they 
heard, unofficially, that Marty 
Marion, Cardinal shortstop and 
most valuable player in the league 
last year, had been given a con- 
tract for 1945 calling for a salary 
in excess of that given to.them. 
They had signed for the $12,000 
figure, they explained, because 
Breadon insisted Government reg- 
ulations prevented him from in- 
creasing their salaries. 

The Coopers were not in uni- 
form at Sportsman’s Park yester- 
day, as the Cardinals tried to do 
a little spring practicing despite 
wet grounds and_ threatening 
weather. Mort, in the dugout in 
street clothes, explained that he 
had a cold. 


U. City Swamps 
McBride in Meet 


University City trackmen had 
an easy time defeating McBride 
in a meet on the VU. City field 
yesterday, 184 2-3 to 42 1-3. The 
Indian seniors amassed 90 2-3 of 
the points. 

Bill Collinger was the leading 
point-maker for U. City with 17%. 
He finished first in the 120-yard 
low hurdles and the 50-yard dash, 
was second in the shotput and 
broad jump and ran on the win- 
ning relay team. 

With Myron Enloe scoring 16% 
points, Hancock won from Affton, 
7848. Enloe won the broad jump, 
tied for first in the high jump 
Was second in the 220 and 100 
yard dashes and ran anchor on 
the winning relay team. 

In another meet, Webster 
Groves triumphed over St. Charles, 
118% to 83%%. Stegemeyer was 
high scorer for Webster with 15 
points. 


Beaumont, Kirkwood 
Victors in Prep Games 


Beaumont won from North Side 
Catholic, 4 to 2, and Kirkwood de- 


feated Southwest, 8 to 1, in prep 
school games yesterday afternoon. 

Roy Sievers made two of the 
four hits registered by Beaumont 
in leading the Bluejackets to vic- 
tory. Bob » axe tmntar two-hit 
hurling featured Kirkwood’'s tri- 


umph over Bouth west. Scores* 
Club. 3 5 ee * 

Bouth west i 6 0 i— ee 

6200 :— 


Kirkwood a 
Smith; Char- 


Ratteriee—Zeis, 
trand and Means. 


Club 12345 
peement 0001 
N. 8S. Catholic 10001 

Batteries— Meyer and 

le; Amos and Creesh. 


Washington U., Sedalia 
Ball Game Called Off 


The baseball] game scheduled for 
this afternoon at Liggett Field 
between the Washington Univer- 
sity Bears and Sedalia (Mo.) 
Army Air Field was called off 
because of the death of President 
Roosevelt. It will be rescheduled 
later. 

The Bears’ next game will be 
with Curtiss-Wright Tuesday 
afternoon at Liggett Field. 


__HI 


ARWAY RECREATION. 
Pevely Boosters. 
- Yungermann 233 J. Good 
GRAND-PARK BOWLING CENTER, 
Woodward-Tiernan League. 
213 0. Strebech 
Grand-Park Business Men. 
235 H. Fassen 
U. CITY LANES. 
Ladies’ Thursday Night League. 
« Graeser F. Graeser 
BENTON PARK ALLEYS. 
Ninth thy Republican League. 
. Sottrel Jr. 21 J. Bachman 
ST. ANTHONY ALLEYS. 
St. Anthony Ladies. 
Fiala 197 B. Fiala 
PERKINS PLADIUM. 
Perkins’ Scratch League. 
Wittlich 266 Muniz 
A. F. L. Women. 
Henson 126 Henson 
A. F. ef L. Men. 
Steppe 224 Steppe 
Granite City Engineer Women. 
McGowan 170 Bonini 
STUMHOFER’S. 
East St. Louis Boosters. 
Biand 241 land 
Wall 
W. AND S. RECREATION. 
Lincoin Engineers. 
R. Nelson ee ae 
and S. Lad 


, Billie “— 191 Suis K nittel 
MUELLER'S RECREATION. 
Anheuser-Busch League. 

C. Reising 231 B. Edmeyer 

U. CITY LANES. 

Gout-Lumbagos. 

E. Maeeller 250 E. Patton 

CARONDELET RECREATION. 
FRIDAY HANDICAP 

Ed Mehenstete 221 Ed Hohenstein 

FAIRGROUNDS ALLEY 
North Side American yah all 
t. Battiger 275 E. Shields 
Bell Telephone Girls. 

8. Denovan 182 B. Donovan 
HEIDEL RECREATION. 

Friday Night Ladies. 
Flo BSchienke 222 Lowise Praechter 


. Comer 


- Hess 


of 


626 
626 


Cowdrey 


590 
470 


533 


right-handed | 
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ST.LOUIS POST- DISPATCH 


Balking at Contracts They Signed, Consult Their Attorney 


wood, Cal., 


ANN CURTIS (left) of San Francisco, Cal., 

'100-yard free-style swim at the National A. A. U. champion- 

ships in Chicago yesterday, and BRENDA HELSER, Holly- 

who finished second, 18 inches behind, after having 

had to swim the course three times through a starting mishap. 

Miss Helser’s time in winning the preliminary was considerably 
faster than Miss Curtis’ final time. 


Surprise Finish 


Sports Are Off 
In Tribute to 
Late President 


NEW YORK, April 14 (AP).— 
With few exceptions, the sports 
world took time out today to join 
the nation in mourning for the 
late President Franklin D. Roose- 


: velt. 


All major league baseball exhi- 
bition games were canceled, as 
were the Pacific Coast League’s 
contests scheduled for tonight. 

Yale, Columbia, New York and 
Notre Dame universities called off 
their baseball games. 

The national dinghy races, slated 
for the Larchmont (N. Y.) Yacht 
Club, were postponed to April 21- 
22. 


Tia Juana race track at Agua 
Caliente, Mexico, canceled its pro- 
gram and will resume Sunday. 
Havana's Oriental Park first sus- 
pended its card, but last night 
altered that decision without com- 
ment, scheduling today’s seven 
races as usual. There was nog 
report regarding Sunday’s pre | 
gram. The Hipodromo de Las’ 


Americas, in Mexico City, was to) 


carry on today’s racing card. 

From South America came word 
that a track and field carnival 
would be set back until tomorrow 
at Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Going through with their pro- 
grams today were the Toronto- 
Detroit Stanley Cup hockey game 
at Toronto, although Manager Jack 
Adams of the Red Wings had 
sought postponement, and the 
Women’s National A. A. U. swim- 


—|ming championships in Chicago. 


—Associated Press Wirephoto. 
winner of the 


Brenda Said ‘Wait,’ Starter Didn’t, 
So Miss Curtis Takes Swim Title 


Brenda lost her A. A. VU. 100- 
yard free style championship last 
night to Ann Curtis, indoor 220 
and 440 yard champion, and 
winner of all outdoor national 
titles from 100 to 1500 meters last 
year. But back of the loss were 
some unusual events that virtually 
left fans at the National Indoor 
Women’s championships gasping. 

Gun Waits for No One. 

Miss Helser, who had turned 
in the fastest time of the prelim- 
inaries, asked the starter in the 


semifinals to “wait, please,” just 
as he was about to send the first 
heat into the water. He fired his 
gun. Brenda stood by the pool. 
Two other swimmers who had 
heard her request plunged in sec- 
onds late. Miss Curtis won the 
heat, in 1:03.8. 

The officials huddled for almost 
an hour and then, after hearing 
Miss Helser’s protests decided the 
defending champion would have 
to equal her preliminary time of 
1:01.8, swimming alone, against 
time. Then she could compete 
with all her original semifinal 
field, except Miss Curtis, to get 
into the finals. 

She swam against time in 1:01.5, 
and then beat the rest of the 
field in 1:02.9. A little more than 
two hours after her three tests, 
she plunged into the pool to de- 
fend her title. She led for 75 
yards, but on the last 25-yard lap 
she tired, and Mies Curtis came 
in ahead by about 18 inches. Her 
time was 1:01.9, compared with 
Brenda's 1:01.5, 1:01.8 and 1:02.9. 

Revenge for Miss Curtis. 

For Ann, only woman winner 
of the Sullivan award, the victory 
brought a measure of vengeance. 
Last year Brenda defeated her by 
inches in the finals of the same 
event, indoors. And furthermore, 
the victory came in an event for 
which Miss Curtis had not been 
training. She has been pointing 
for victories in defense of her 
220 and 440 yard titles today and 
Sunday. 

The 300-yard individual medley 
relay title went to 16-year-old 
Clara Lamore of the Olneyville 
Boys’ Club, Providence, R. I.— 
perhaps the only girl ever to win 
a women’s A. A. U. swimming title 
while representing a boys’ club. 
Her time was 4:04.2. Zoe Ann 
Olsen of the Atheng Athletic 


IGH ROLLERS | 


Club, San Francisco, won the one- 


Men's Victory League. 
S. Salerno 258 W. Bruning 


LANDSOWNE ALLEYS. 


CHICAGO, April 14 (AP).—Brenda Helser, curvacious brunette 
with a Hollywood contract, pondered today the potentialities of a 
starter’s gun in a National A. A. U. swimming meet. 


meter diving title with a point 
total of 111.3. 

Miss Helser had no alibis after 
losing her title, but it was appar- 
ent in that last 25-yard lap that 
it was fatigue that defeated her. 
Twice previously, during her three 
afternoon stints, she had bettered 
Miss Curtis’ winning time. But 
she didn’t have the final kick to 
stave off the spurt of the holder 
of numerous American world 
records. 

Before the A. A. U. committee 
announced she could re-enter the 
semifinals by equaling or better- 
ing her own time, Brenda ap- 
peared before the members and 
told them: “If there is any doubt 
in the minds of any of you that 
I made a mistake in asking for 
time for a new start, I will gladly 
surrender my championship. I 
know, deep in my own heart, that 
there should have been another 
start.” 


Victory Tonight 
Would Give Leafs 


Stanley Cup Honors 


TORONTO, April 14 (AP).— 
The hockey fate of the Detroit 
Red Wings, somewhat forlorn 
now, rests tonight in the hostile 
hands of the Toronto Maple Leafs. 

Behind three games.to none in 
their eight-point Stanley Cup fi- 
nal, the Wings face the most cru- 
cial test of their 1945 season when 
they engage the Leafs in the 
fourth game. Defeat means ob- 
livion. 

The Leafs held the Wings score- 
less for 180 playing minutes, re- 
cording successive 1-0, 2-0 and 1-0 
victories in the first three games 
to establish a Stanley Cup playoff 
shutout record. They can bring 
hockey’s most prized trophy to 
Toronto for the first time since 
1942 with victory tonight. 


Illinois Wins Twice 


From Iowa U. Nine 


CHICAGO, April 14 (AP).—The 
Western Conference baseball: sea- 
son hasn’t gone far enough as yet 
to pick a possible champion, but 
there are two teams up there the 
rest of the league still has to beat, 
and one that can figure in the 
title race only in a negative role. 

Illinois dumped Iowa twice yes- 
terday 42 and 4-0 in the Illini’s 
opening games and the wins put 
them in a tie with Wisconsin for 
the league lead. Last week the 
Badgers also knocked off Iowa 


i twice, 


Swift Arrow &. 
Chosnyka 217 Kreiger 
KALEY’S RECREATION. 
Lola Gipson 167 helma Richman 
ROGERS RECREATION. 
Jolly Rollers. 
M. Shumate 185 Mary Tendone 472 
Vandervoort's ope 
Mary Rosener 195 Marv Rosener 440 
United Hatters No. 17. 
M. Barton 19 . Wiese 459 
Eceeahia Terminals. 
j. Burke 212 


Hobold 551 | 
Vandervoort-Jaccard Men. 
DuBrileit 234 DuBrileit 540 


G. Davis 208 A. Stoessel 557 | 
Women's Traffic. 

K. Wehmever 1% F. Crowley 545 | 

607 | 


) 
Men’s Traffic. 
F. Walrond 234 F. Hilaemann 
ee ALLEYS. 
s. & G. omen, 


438 


Frisco Men. 


Jeanne Schwartz 177 Jeanne Schwartz 
DeAndreis League. 
G. Schewe 191 M. Gleason 
CHEROKEE Q. M. ALLEYS. 
Friday Night Ladies. 
R. Thickett - Duvall 


Gruner 232 Pontius 
Major-Minor Scratch League. 
0. Trost 267 Pop Kaley 


SARATOGA ALLEYS. 
Ladies’ Friday Matinee. 
M. Nowotny 199 L. Vichmann 
Maplewood Handicap. 
Leonard Copenhaver 244 Geo. 


BEVO ALLEYS. 
Friday Night Ladies. 
225 Lil Fisher 
Clara Kasai 
Friday Night Men. 
Rothweller 
DELMAR LANES. 


idwest Piping. 


H ornecker 


Edna Duing 


Weber 266 


C. tl. O. Women. 
B. Stegu 207 B. Stegu 


* Cochran Runs 13 in 


Victory Over Hoppe 


CHICAGO, April 14 (AP).—Welk- 
er Cochran of San Francisco yes- 
terday defeated Challenger Willie 
Hoppe of New York, 60 to 53, in 
the forty-third block of their cross- 
,country world title three-cushion 
| hilliards match, but he still trailed 
the former king by 162 points. 

The total score for the match 
that started in New York five 
weeks ago was 2357 for Hoppe 
and 2195 for Cochran, The San 
Franciscan had a high-run of 13 


in winning in 31 innings. 


A, it 
Gilhooley Is Captain. 
SOUTH BEND, Ind., April 14 


2 (AP).—Frank Gilhooley of Toledo, 
O., 


(Flash) Gil- 
a one-time leading base 
stealer in the major leagues, is 
captain of Notre Dame’s 1945 
baseball team. Gilhooley, an out- 
fielder, also was on the _ Irish} 
basketball team this season. His 


son+*of Frank 
hooley, 


father formerly played with the | 
New York Yankees and Boston | Louis, 


Red Sox. 


-\Lyman J. Bingham, A. A. U. ex- 


ecutive, explained that it would 
be impossible for participants to 
alter train reservations for their 
return home, but this afternoon’s 
aquatic events were to be staged 
earlier in the day so that no com- 
petition would take place during 
the funeral period. 

Only two major league baseball 
teams played exhibitions yester- 
day. The Washington Senators 
bowed to Buffalo (I. L.), 46, at 
Fort Meade, Md., while the Cin- 
cinnati Reds beat Louisville (A. 
A.) at the latter’s park, 8-6. 


Pres. Truman Will 
Be Unable to Toss 


First Ball at Opener 


WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP). 
—President Truman’s grave new 
responsibilities seem sure to pre- 
vent his throwing in the first ball 
at the season’s opening baseball 
game here Monday. 

He'll be busy that afternoon 
making his first public address 
as chief executive to a joint ses- 
sion of Congress. 

A week ago Truman said he 
might substitute for , President 
Roosevelt in ceremonies at the 
opening game between the Wash- 
ington Senators and New York 
Yanks. As President himself now 
he’ll probably have to pass it. 


Monday’s game will be dedicated | 


to the late President, with spec- 
tators standing for a minute's 
prayer, 


Bob Feller Will 
Be Permitted to 


Pitch for Sailors: 


GREAT LAKES, Il, 
(AP).—Bob Feller, the 
speed-ball pitcher for the Cleve- | 
land Indians, will be permitted to 
pitch for the Great Lakes baseball 
team this season. 

An earlier announcement was to 
the effect that Feller, chief spe- 
cialist and in charge of the team, 
would not take his turn on the 
mound, He is expected to hurl 
the sailors’ opening game against 
Louisville of the American Asso- 
ciation next month. 


College Officials 
Confer With ODT 


WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP). 
—College representatives yester- 
day conferred with the Office of 
Defense Transportation on travel 
curtailment for college athletic 
teams. 

A 15-point program was “hashed 
over,” the ODT said, on a tenta- 
tive basis, and the matter will be 
taken up again soon, 

Among those who. conferred 
with the ODT were Father John 
W. Cavanaugh, Notre Dame; Dr. 
Wilbur Smith, Tulane, and Asa 
Bushnell, spokesman for Eastern 
colleges. 

Travel conservation will stfll be 
necessary after the defeat of Ger- 


April 14 


colleges in the country presum- 
ably would be affected by the pro- 
gram _under_consideration. 


~- tn ern an oon —nernennee ee —_ ER > eapaeee 


OLICE SGT. ORA DEAN, 
P-: Kirkwood, is not only tops 
in the suburban constabulary 

. . He’s unique tin the caull- 
flower field ... He challenged 
and fought Jack Dempsey twice 
in three days! ... And right 
here in St. Louis. 

The Sergeant, who has been 
coaching about 100 high-school- 
age boxers, the pick of whom 
will appear in the finals of the 
boxing tournament at Kirkwood 
High School tonight, was a 
pretty good fighter some 26 
years ago... He was just about 
tops in these parts and was a 
skillful, fast, hard-hitting guy. 

So, a few weeks after the Wil- 
lard fight in Toledo, in 1919, into 
town blew the new champion, 
Dempsey, for an exhibition week 
at Forest Park Highlands... 
He was taking on all comers, 
each opponent to get some 
folding lettuce if. he could stay 
@ couple of rounds with Jack. 

Ora Dean liked his own 
chances in a short bout 
“I can stand him off for two 
rounds in any case” he told 
friends ... “And if he’s a bit 
sloppy and careless I'll let him 
have one for keeps ,.. Say, 
where would that put me if I 
put the champ on the floor?” 

But, things didn’t quite work 
out that way ... Instead, late 
in the second round, something 
—it felt like a rafter, Ora com- 
mented—fell on Dean and he 
found himself on the floor with 
everything perpning around, 


Dean Got Up Fron 


The Floor Swinging. 
$c got up on one knee,” Ora 
| narratea cow a= GiGet Near 
any counting ... Then I 
saw a blur .that turned out to 
be Dempsey coming toward me 

. - I scrambled up and began 
swinging both fists, but Jack 
grabbed me, smothered my arms 
and waved to the time-keeper.” 

“So what?” we inquired... 
“We all know that Dempsey 
thought you were out.” 

“But I knew I wasn’t out or 
badly hurt,” Dean went on... 
“T just felt that it was an acci- 
dent and that next time’’-— 

Here Ora came to full stop 
and meditated ... Then he went 
on... “I talked over the bout 
with the superintendent of the 
machine plant for which I 
worked, a real friend ... I told 
him what I thought about it 
» « « I said I thought I could 


W rar Ss co; a 


ie aced a Twice in Three Days 


ae ; ¥ ts NN hee e e ‘ . a” 
a 


Unique 
ORA DEAN, now a Kirk- 
wood (Mo.) police sergeant, 
who is putting on the Keys 
Club show at Kirkwood, to- 


night. In St. Louis, Dean 

faced the Mighty Mauler, 

Jack Dempsey, twice in three 

days, shortly after Jack won 
the title. 


reef trteéf v-Tfrfe»sy7r,.* 
. 


floored. . . . He told his spar- 
ring mate Marty Cutler: ‘That 
guy’s either the bravest fighter 
in the ring, or the gooflest. I 
really let him have it Thurs- 
day’. ” x 


And so Con per into the ring 
again with Dempsey on Satur- 
day, . Sure enough he made 
a better showing. ... He was 
neither floored nor flattened. 

. » History doesn’t tell us 
whether his skill or Jack’s tol- 
erance did the trick. ... But 
it’s still a certainty that he’s 
the only man to battle Cham- 
pion Dempsey twice with only 
one day mere between fights. 


Doing Good Job i in 

Physical Fitness. 

EAN has done a great job 
[wien young boxers ever 

since, , . . He has handled 
several youths who became top- 
notch amateurs. For the 
tournament which concludes 
tonight, he started with 116 
amateurs representing three 
schools. .. Several Golden 
Gloves champions will appear 
in the 16 bouts tonight. . . 
Dean has done fine work in the 
field of physical fitness. 

= = * 


Not every follower of boxing 
fully approves of it as a profes- 
sion. Here’s a tidbit by 
Lester Bromberg of the New 
York World Telegram. ... It 
seems that at a recent bout in 
New Jersey the fighting La 
Motta family was represented 
by three boys—Jake, Joe and 
Albert. ... Jake had just sec- 
onded Joe, who had won a fight 
on a kayo. 


give Jack heck if I ever met 
him again.” 

“Somehow he seemed to agree 
with me... . He advised me to 
challenge Jack again. . . . But 
I told him they wouldn’t give 
me a chance. ... Then he says: 
‘You challenge him for Saturday 
night and I'll see that you get 
on, ... I'll take the whole fac- 
tory to the ringside as a treat. 

. If I tell Kearns (Dempsey’s 
manager then) that we'll buy 
several hundred tickets if he'll 
give you a return bout, he'll 
agree fast enough.’ 

“Well, he was right. ... When 
Dempsey heard about me want- 
ing to run into his good-night 
sock again with only one day 


intermission he was almost 


“There were La Mottas all 
over the. place,” wrote Brom- 
berg, “including a third brother, 
Albert, a high school student. It 
was while they stood in a huddle 
after the show that rolypoly 
Mickey Kelly delivered this bon 
mot: “Don’t be a fighter, even 
if the cabbage looks good,” he 
advised Albert. “Go on to col- 
litch and become a doctor. ... 
You'll have to support them two 
bums when they’re through, 
anyway.” 


oe + 8 
Perhaps the best fighter Dean 
ever developed was Donald 
Dean, . That’s Ora’s son... 
He’s fighting Adolf Hitler's 
gang in Europe now, and will 


have been carrying on overseas 
for two years, next June 9. 


Every Day to Be 
Serviceman’s Day 
In National Loop 


NEW YORK, April 14 (AP). 
VERY day will be service 
men’s day in the National 
League this year accord- 

ing to President Ford Frick 
who announced today all uni- 
formed men will be admitted to 
all games without charges. 
Sundays and holidays were in- 
cluded. 

A uniform is the _ service 
man’s pass to all home games 
of most clubs and a trip to the 
local U. S. O. unit will pro- 
vide the necessary credentials 
at Boston, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
and Chicago. 

Special gates and 
have been reserved for. 
service men in_ several 
stances, 


sections 
the 
in- 


Flyers Get Five for Two 
In Deal With Red Wings 


A deal by which the St. Louis Flyers of the American Hockey 
| League acquired five players from the Detroit Red Wings in ex- 
| change for two, was announced today by George Carson, manager 


of the Flyers, 


The two St. Louis players trans-/ 


‘ferred to the Detroit roster are 
Dick Lynn and Carl (Winkey) 


LAST NIGHT’S FIGHTS ‘| 


Smith, while those coming to the | 


Flyers via the Red Wings are 
| Dick Kowcinack, Francis (Red) 
|Kane, William Thomson, Ted 
Garvin and George De Felice. 
‘of the new Flyers were with In- 


_dianapolis part or all of the past | 


season, 
Kowcinack is a center, Kane is. 


Kramer, Dockins 
To Start Series 
Final Tomorrow 


With today’s game between the 
Browns and Cardinals cancelled 
out of respect to the memory of 
President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, the teams will play in the 
final contest of the series tomor- 
row afternoon, starting at 2:30 
o'clock. 

It will give the two clubs their 
final competition before the open- 
ing of the season next Tuesday, 
when the Browns play the Detroit 
Tigers here and the Cardinals go 
to Chicago to oppose the Cubs. 

The Browns, with the spring 
series won, 4-1, probably will use 


‘Jack Kramer, Nelson Potter and 
many, the ODT contends, and all | 


one of the rookie hurlers 6n the 
hill, while Billy Southworth is ex- 
pected to employ George Dockins, 
Ken Burkhardt and Al Jurisich. _ 


Three St. Louisans Remain in 
Hunt for Table Tennis Titles 


Special to the Post- Dispatch. 


ee a rn ary arr ee 
DETROIT, April 14.—Top ranking | players from St. Louis came) 
men’s and women’s singles of the | 


through with victories in both the 


-_ 


United States Open table tennis tournament that started here last 


night. 

Melvin Nichols, seeded third, and 
Dan Lasater, eighth among the 
favored men, won their initial 


tests, as did Fred McAvoy and 
Shirley Nelson. Nichols, boasting 
a terrific forehand, outclassed 
Warren Green of Detroit, 21-11, 
21-6, 21-16, as Lasater downed San- 
ford Gross, Shaker Heights, O., 
in equally decisive fashion, 21-12, 
21-10, 21-10. 

McAvoy whipped Stephen We- 
shalek of Hamtramck, a Detroit 
suburb, 21-18, 21-15, 21-14, before 
losing in the next round to Calvin 
Fuhrman, Dayton (O.) entry, 13- 
21, 17-21, 21-19, 21-19, 22-20. 

Miss Nelson conquered a De- 
troiter, Marie Heck, in four games, 
21-13, 21-19, 16-21, 21-13. 

Thomas F. X. Gibbons of St. 
the association’s natioan! 


publicity chairman, was beaten in 


E. A, Byrnes, charman of the De- 
troit Publicity Committee, 21-13, 
17-21, 21-8, 20-22, 21-17, 
Other St. Louis contestants beat- 
en in their first matches were 
Bill Weiss, who lost to Ed Piper, 


one of Detroit’s leading players, | 
21-12, and Fred Malor- | 


21-12, 21-6, 
rus, who dropped a five-game due! 
to Lt. Richard Stone of Wright 
Field, O., 21-10, 21-23, 19-21, 21-12, 
21-19. 


a 21-year-old defense man, while 
Thomson is a rightwinger. 


a leftwinger. Thomson, it will be 
recalled, suffered. a broken arm 
while playing against the Flyers) 
here Jan. 12 and was out for the) 
remainder of the season. De Felice 
is only 19 years old and was with 
Detroit part of the campaign. 

The deal, which was started 
some time ago, was completed by 
Coach Hap Emms in Toronto 
where the Red Wings are engaged 
in the Stanley Cup playoffs with 
the Maple Leafs. 

Carson, In announcing the trans- 
action, said that Lynn was eligible 
for the National League draft and 
would undoubtedlly have been | 
claimed had not the’ deal been | 
made. The deadline on trades is | 
midnight tonight. 


siaeanitieiiilitiieaiatasiaisi 
PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE. 
San Diego 2, Oakland 0. 
Portland 7, San Francisco 4. 
Seattle 7, Hollywood 5. 
Sacramento 1, Los Angeles 0. 


All | 


Garvin | 
is also a rightwinger and De Felice | 


By the Associated Press. 
BOSTON—Gus Mell, 132%4, Montreal, out- 
‘pointed Sal Bartolo, 128%, Boston, 10. 
Walter ‘'Popeye’’ Woods, 168, New York, 
| knocked out Mario Griffin, 173, New York, 2 
DETROIT—Phil Terranova, 128%, New 
York, outpointed Maxie Shapiro, 133, New 
York, 10. Joe Sutka, 162, Wyandotte, out- 
| pointed Sam Hughes, 165, Detroit, 8. 
BALTIMORE—Elmer ‘Violent’? Ray, 195, 
Nestines, Fie... FV... Be Ge ince Pimpinelli, 
| 191, New York, 5. Jimmy McAllister, 124, 
| Baltimore, outpointed Charley ‘‘Cabey’’ Lewis, 
124, Havana, 10. 
ROCHEST TER, WN, Sar sie * sneny Flynn, 
ZOKU, Rochester, o . Re Sct. Buddy 
Knox, 2091 6 ase. 187, 
Clevaland Sammy Shumway, 
a, Boston, 1. 
PROVIDENCE, R. t.—Loulse Long, 192, 
| Chicago, outpointed Lorient Beuchard, 207, 
| Montreal, 10, Jackle Capparelli, 167, ‘Boston, 
knocked out van, te cee, 166%, Montreal, 5. 
WORCE ass. —— Timothy ‘*Buddy’’ 
‘26. Bieton, sg Leo Mucuecel, 
Portland, Maine . Frankle Ross, 151 
outpointed Ralaite Bronco, 148, Fail 


, Dayton, 3. 
nocked out 


| Mayes, 
BYis 
Boston, 
| River, 


| (St. 


School Teams Play 
Soccer Title Games 


Championships in the North and 
South Divisions of the Grammar 
School Soccer League will be de- 
cided at Fairground Park No. 1 
'this afternoon, starting at 2 
o'clock, In the opener, Emerson 
and Harrison meet for the North 
title, while Blow and Shaw play 
for the South honors in the sec 
ond. The winners will meet at a 
later date to decide the city cham- 
pionship., 


Srenco Meets 


McGreevy for | 
Handball Title 


Jack Srenco, who has gone @ 
long way since winning his first 
handball title back in 1924 with 
the late Mike Cunningham as his 
partner, will strive to gain his 


second major victory of the sea- 
son when he meets William Mc- 
Greevy today in the National 
Junior A. A. U. singles final at 
the Y. = H. A. The match starts 
at 5 p. 

In the > aout final at 6 o'clock, 
Larry Meisel] pairs with McGreevy 
against Herb Buschart and Mar- 
shall Lehr, the latter having come 
out of retirement to play his first 
tourney in several years. 

Srenco, runner-up in the 1943 
National Junior A. A. U. event at 
Milwaukee, tired out Klyman be- 
fore winning, 17-21, 21-11, 21-8, in 
yesterday afternoon's semifinals. 
It was Klyman that Jack beat in 
the National ‘Y’ final. McGreevy, 
former Ozark A. A. U. titleholder, 
defeated Buschart, 21-12, 21-10. 

McGreevy and Meisel defeated 
Joe Berg and Klyman, 21-10, 21-7, 
in the doubles semifinals, while 
Ray Polcyn of Cleveland and Paul 
Mayorwitz, St. Louis, lost tq 
Buschart and Lehr, 21-18, 21-11 
The: latter team trailed 18-6 in the 
first game but during Lehr’s serve 
made 15 straight points to win the 
opener, i 


15 Fights on 
Kirkwood Card 


Fifteen bouts, seven prelimina- 
ries and eight matches featuring 
Golden Gloves and A.A. U, chame 
pions and runners-up are on the 
program for the Keys’ Club Invi- 
tational boxing show tonight at 
the Kirkwood High School Audi- 
torium, 

John Slazinik, 118-pound Gloves 
titlist, moves up to 126-pound class 
to meet John Desha of Vashon in 
what should be one of the better 
matches. In another good attrace 
tg”. Leon Sutton of the Boys* 

b and A.A.U. novice champ, 
engages Bob Anderson of the South 
Broadway A.C, 

Curtis Smith, 160-pounder whe 
went to the National A. A. U. meet 
at Boston, meets Clayton Thomas, 
North Side Kiwanis Club. At 126 
pounds, Fred Latson of the Typo 
A, C., Golden Gloves and Ozark 
A. A. U. champion, meets Charles 
Able, South Broadway A. C., Gloves 
novice titlist. 

MAIN EVENTS. 


Willie Jackson, Vashon Center, 160 pounds, 
Westbury Bascum, St. Paul Secial Center, 


Red Shield A. C.; 112 
pounds, vs. Ray Unsell, Nerth Side Kiwanis, 
112 pounds. 


Ray Mastilovich, South Broadway A. C., 
147 pounds, ». Paul Graves, East Side A. 
C., 147 poun 

Leonard Clark, vanes Center, and Ded 
Stazinik, Buder Cent 

PRELIMINARIES. 

Ray Doorack (St. P 
(K); tsaac Lawson (EB) vs. arker ( 
Bob Marks (K) vs. Archie Edwards (E 
Roy Hunter (EB) vs. Dave Keklikian 
Gus Kelsey (St.P) vs. Jerry Fisher 
Billy McDonald ~ P) vs. Willle Fisher (St. 
P.); Louls Hass (K) we. iitie Deerack 
P.); John ae (K) ve. Lee Burn 
(St. P.). Alternates—Harry Pattersen 
ton Haley (KC). 


vs. 
160 pounds. 
Clifford Williams, 


‘City Title Pin 


Tourney Opens 


Thirty-two five-man teams and 
two squads of singles and doubles 
will begin competition in the ane 
nual city handicap bowling tourna- 
ment at the W. & §8. Recreations 
and Century lanes, this evening, 
starting at 7 o'clock. Team compe 
tition, which runs until June 10, 
will be at W. & 8. and the minor 
events at the Century, ending 
June 24, 

Sixteen quintets from the Mia 
sourl Pacific League will roll og 
the opening team squad, whild 
quintets from the Mo-Pac, Odd 
Fellows and Anheuser-Busch cire 
cuits will be on the second, i 


Mrs. Clara Mataya proved thé 
star in last night’s round of the 
Du-Bowl Major Scratch League at 
the Du-Bowl lanes when she con 
tributed a high single of 247 and 
high three of 626 as the Mulligans 
won two out of three from the 
W. & 8. quintet. Other results? 
South St. Louis Dairy 2, Camels 1 
Stuckenbergs 2, Whittaker-Ruehis 
1; Du-Bowls 2, American Lady 
Food 1. 


NEW YORK, April 14 (AP).— 


est individually owned baseball 


park, with a seating 


war capacity of 100,000, 


tier of bleachers, 
| present capacity 40 per cent. 


a five-game marathon by William | 


than 100,000. 
Angeles Coliseum, 


Larry MacPhail, president of the | 
Yankees, revealed yesterday that. 
engineers 
on blueprints to install an extra 
increasing the 


The former Army Colonel is also | 


planning to lower the field by ex- 


cavation to make room for at least 

2000 additional box seats and to) 
‘reduce the distance between home 
‘plate and the screen from 82 to 60 
feet, thus adding more seats, 


Stadium Holds Record. 


Only three fields in the country |” 


have a seating capacity of more 
They 


|Chicago and Philadelphia's Mu- 


The defending champions, Sally | 'nicipal Stadium. 


Greegy of Indianapolis, 
John Somael of New York, served | 


notice today that they will be hard | 'ple than the Yankee Stadium, but | 
the latter holds the record for at- | 


to dethrone by winning without) 
difficulty. Miss Green eliminated | 
Dana Young, Toledo, 21-9, 21-10, | 
21-15, with Cpl. a. o. chopping | 
his way to a 21-5, 21-19, 21-6 tri- 
umph over Richard Wallace of | 
Columbus. 


and Cpl. | 


Cleveland’s Municipal Stadium, 
a civic enterprise, seats more peo-| 


'tendance when a standing room 


crowd of 84,041 witnessed a Yan-. 


'kee-Red Sox doubleheader on May | 
| 30, 1938. 


MacPhail also revealed he had/| 


an agreement whereby he eventu- 


Yankee Stadium, already the larg- | 


capacity of | 
72,000, will be expanded to a post- | 


were already working | 


are the Los' 
Soldier Field in| 


| Adams, 


| ally will take over one-third of the 


stock. MacPhail, together with Del 
|Webb and Capt. Dan Topping, pur- 
chased the vast Yankee baseball 
empire last January at an esti- 

mated $3,000,000. At that time, 
MacPhail did not have enough 
liquid assets to put up for his 
share, 

Giants Make a Deal. 

The New York Giants conclud- 
ed two player transactions yester- 
day, trading Shortstop Roy Nich- 
ols to Jersey City for the 30-year- 
old veteran second baseman Johnny 
Hudson, and sending Outfielder 
Charlie Mead on option to the 
Little Giants. 

The Senators- Yankees opener 
Monday will be dedicated to the 
memory of F.D.R. The crowd 
will stand a full minute in silent 
tribute to the late President, 

Other major league notes: 

Philadelphia Phillies — Buster 
who hit .283 last year, 
broke a long holdout siege after 
telephone conversation with Man- 
ager Fred Fitzsimmons, Pitcher 
Whit Wyatt, purchased from the 
Dodgers, expected to report before 
opening game, 
| Philadelphia Athletics — Broke 
training camp today after cancel- 
ing exhibition games with Bain- 


Yankee Stadium to Seat 100,000 


bridge yesterday and Phillies toe 
day. 
Boudreau Picks Team, 

Cleveland Indians—Manager Low 
Boudreau announced opening day 
lineup: Mickey Rocco, Ed Cihocki, 
Boudreau, Roy Cullenbine, Pat 
Seerey, Myril Hoag, Ed Carnett, 
Jim McDonnell and Al Reynolds, 
Cullenbine to play third. 

Washington Senators—Dropped 
a 6-4 decision to Buffalo ag Pitche 
ers Marino Pieretti and Armande 
Roche were stung for seven hits. 

Cincinnati Reds—Defeated Louis 
ville, 8-6, with star righthandegr 
Bucky Walters lHmiting the Colo« 
nels to four hits in five runless ine 
nings. Ed Heusser walloped for all 
six runs in eighth frame, 

Boston Braves—Infielder Whitey 
Wietelmann fractured his left little 
finger during batting practice. Will 
be out for an indefinite period. 


Waste Paper Curb Collection. 


A curbstone collection of waste 
paper will be made tomorrow 
morning in the area bounded by 
Delmar avenue to Olive street 
road and Kingsland avenue to 
Skinker road by the Ebn Ezra 
chapter of Aleph Zadik Aleph, a 
Junior B'nai B'rith organization, 
Waste paper should be placed on 
the curb before 8:30 a. m., 
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7 KILLED IN ACTION 
AND 12 WOUNDED, 
3 REPORTED SAFE 


Seven Others From St. 
Louis Area Reported 
as Prisoners and An- 
other Is Missing. 


Seven men from the St. Louis 
mrea today were listed as killed in 
action, including two who had 
previously been reported missing. 
One other was listed as missing, 
geven were prisoners of war, 12 
were wounded, and three who had 
been missing in action were re- 
ported safe. 

DEAD. 


Maj. Wesley Werner, bomber- 
pilot based in China, previously 
reported missing in action, is now 
listed as killed in action. He had 
been posthumously awarded the 
Distinguished Flyin Cross with 
two Oak Leaf Clusters and the 
,_ Air Medal with one Oak Leaf Clus- 
ter. His uncle, Louis A. Werner, 
lives at 1481A Clara avenue. 

Lt. Daniel Bader Martin, 22 
years old, co-pilot of a troop 
transport airplane, who was pre- 
voiusly reported missing in action 
since March 24 over China, is now 
listed as killed in action on that 
date. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred O. Martin, live at 819 Bom- 
part avenue, Webster Groves. 

Seaman 2-C Michael Kopfer, who 
was previously listed as missing, 
is now reported killed in action. 
He is the husband of Mrs. Edith 
Kopfer, 2641 Renshaw place, East 
St. Louis. 

Pfc. Clinton FE. Frederick, 24, in- 
fantryman, was killed in action 
Marck 11 on Luzon. His wife, Mrs. 
Margaret D. Frederick, lives at 
3401 Come-In place, Alton. 

Pfc. Lawrence Witt, 32, infan- 
tryman, was killed in action in 
Germany March 30, his wife, Mrs. 
Clara Witt, 4611 Newport avenue, 
has been notified. He was the 
son of Mrs. Anna Bellem of Pierce 
City, Mo. 

Pvt. Norman T. Hahs was killed 
in action in the European area, 
the War Department has an- 
mounced. He was the husband of 
Mrs. Mildred Hahs, 6131A Wagner 
avenue. 

Pvt. William M. Kern, 22, an in- 
fantryman,.was killed in action 
in Germany March 31, his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. August Kern, 39 
Austin place, Glendale, have been 


notified. 
MISSING. 

Pvt. Meyer G. Hines, 21, an in- 
fantryman, is missing in action in 
the South Pacific since Feb. 11, 
his aunt, Miss Christine Meyer, 
5455 Dglmar boulevard, has been 
informed. His mother, Mrs. Annie 
Hines, lives in Foley, Mo. 

PRISONERS. 

Staff Sgt. Clarence F. Favre, 23, 
an infantryman, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. August Favre, 602% Fyler 
avenue, previously reported miss- 
ing in action, is now a prisoner 

of war in Germany. 

Cpl. Robert D. Walters, 21, in- 
fantryman, who was previously re- 
ported missing in action since Dec. 
16. is now listed as a prisoner of 
war in Germany. His mother, Mrs. 
Genevieve Walters, lives at 2328A 
Virginia avenue. 

Pfc. John Hoef, 37, an infantry- 
man, previously reported missing 
in action in Germany since Dec. 
16, is now listed as a prisoner of 
war in Germany, his mother, Mrs. 
Henrietta Hoef, 3815 Ohio avenue, 
has been notified. 

Pfc. Isadore F. Mendel, 30, an 
infantryman, previously reported 
missing in action since Dec. 16 in 
Germany, is now listed as a Ger- 
man prisoner of war, his wife, 
Mrs. Anna M. Mendel, 2241A St. 
Louis avenue, has learned, 

Pfc. Orville Wagner, 20, infan- 
tryman, who was reported miss- 
ing Dec. 14 in France, is a pris- 
oner of war, his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cosmos E. Wagner, 439 
Northridge drive, Riverview Gar- 
dens, have learned. He had re- 
ceived the Purple Heart for 
wounds received in action in Au- 
gust. 

Pvt. Harry Yaffe, 32, a combat 
engineer, who has been missing 
in action in Belgium since Dec. 19, 
is a prisoner of war in Germany, 
his wife, Mrs. Sara Yaffe, 1454A 
Belt avenue, has been informed. 

Pvt. Joseph F. Raster, an in- 
fantryman, previously reported 
missing in action is now a pris- 
oner of war in Germany. His 
wife is Mrs. Dolores Raster, 1216A 
Victor street, and his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Raster, live at 
2119A South Broadway. 

WOUNDED 

Staff Sgt. William D. Bresna- 
han, 32, gunner on a tank, has 
been wounded in action in Ger- 
many, his wife, Mrs. Stella Bres- 
mahan, 2842A Sidney street, has 
been informed. His mother, Mrs. 
Nellie Bresnahan, lives at 1840A 
Menard street. 

Staff Sgt. Paul G. Seibel, 21, 
gunner on a bomber, was wound- 
ed in action March 21 over Ger- 
many, his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles J. Seibel, 5751 Milentz ave- 
nue, have learned. 

Sgt. Edward Schiller Jr., 20, an 
infantryman, was wounded in ac- 
tion on Luzon March 2 and has re- 
ceived the Purple Heart. His par- 
ents live at 3304 Cherokee street. 

Cpl. Paul N. Berneking, 21, field 
artilleryman, was seriously wound- 
ed in action March 13 in Germany. 
His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Berneking, live at 2444 Cleveland 
avenue, East St. Louis. 

Marine Pfc. Charles W. Mark- 
ham, 20, was wounded in action 
Sept. 19 on Peleliu Island. He is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Mat Markham, 409 East Madison 
avenue, Wood River. 

Pfe. Arnold G. Brown was 
wounded in action in. the Euro- 
pean area, the War Department 
has announced. He is the son of 
Mrs. Hattie M. Brown, 4612 Forest 
boulevard, East St. Louis. 

Pfc. Alex Digirolamo, 22, infan- 
tryman, was slightly wounded in 
action Feb. 28 at Manila. His par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Digi- 
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rolamo, live on Lebanon road, Col- 
linsville. 


Pfc. Charles Mercurio, 35, an in- 
fantryman, was wounded in action 


partment has reported. He is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Michael L. 
Mercurio, 207 North Seventh 
street, Belleville. 


Pfe. John Miklich, a medical 
corpsman, was wounded in action 
Feb..11 in Germany. His parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Matt Miklich, live at 
1323 Ferguson avenue, Wellston. 

Pic. John W. Mowery was 
wounded in action in the Euro- 
pean area, the War Department 
has announced. He is the son of 
Mrs. Noya L. Mowery, 5600 State 
street, East St. Louis, 


Pfc. Richard Richardson, 21, an 
infantryman, was wounded in ac- 
tion on Luzon, his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ray Richardson, O’Fal- 
lon, have learned, 


Pvt. Arthur J. Brant, 20, infan- 
tryman, was wounded in action 
March 22 in Germany. His sister, 
Miss Jane Brant, lives at 1362 
Granville place, and his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross J. Brant, live 
in St. Mary’s, Mo. 


SAFE, 


Pvt. William L. Alton, 19, an in- 
fantryman, previously listed as 
missing in action in Belgium, is 
now reported safe, his mother, 
Mrs, Edna V. Alton, 1493A Belt 
avenue, has been notified. 


Pvt. Angelo Berra, 28, infantry- 
man, who was reported missing 
Dec. 21, was taken prisoner and 
later liberated by Allied forces, his 
wife, Mrs. Ina Berra, 815 Bemis- 
ton avenue, Clayton, has learned. 
His mother, Mrs. Mary Berra, lives 
at 192g Macklind avenue. 


Pvt. Frank Pennington, 40, med- 
ical corpsaman, who was reported 
missing in action last December in 
Belgium, is safe, his mother, Mrs. 
Irma Pennington, 3015A Rauschen- 
bach avenue, has been informed. 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED. 


Marine Pfc. James J. Hummel, 
killed in action on Iwo. His par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Hum- 
mel, live at 5816 Janet avenue. 

Pvt. Harold Cummins, a cavalry- 
man, killed in action in Manila. 
His wife, Mrs. Clara B. Cummins, 
lives at 1024 East Broadway, 


Cpl. Archie C, Kirkendall, a pris- 
oner of war in Germany. His wife, 
Mrs. Faye Kirkendall, lives at 7714 
Rannella avenue, Maplewood. 


Tech, Sgt. Arnold Woods, a field 
artilleryman, wounded in action in 
Holland. He is the husband of 
Mrs. Hazel Woods, 1104 Montgom- 


ery street. 

Seaman 1-C Harvey G. Frost, 
wounded in action in the Philip- 
pines. He is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. 8S. Frost, 4149 Castleman 
avenue. 

Set. Vincent L. Breyfogle, a field 
artilleryman, wounded in action 
in Germany. His parents are Mr, 
and Mrs. Forrest W. Breyfogle, 
4330 Arsenal street. 

Sgt. Frank Gacioch, an engineer 
corpsman, wounded in action in 
Germany. His wife, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Gacioch, lives at 5112 Cab- 
anne avenue. 

Sgt. Vincent P. Scaglione, med- 
ical corpsman with an airborne in- 
fantry unit, wounded in action in 
Germany. His parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Scaglione, live at 
2847A Chippewa street. 


Cpl. Francis R. Duffy, signal 
corpsman, wounded in action in 
Germany. His parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Duffy, live at 4130A 
DeTonty street. 

Pfc. James F. Clybourn, an en- 
gineer corpsMan, wounded in ac- 
tion in Manila. His wife, Mrs. 
Nina G. Clybourn, lives at 5855 
Nina place. 

Pfe. James W. M. Keene, an in- 
fantryman, wounded in action on 
Luzon, His parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
James A. Keene, live at 1028 Union 
street, Alton. 

Pvt. Calvin Fields, an infantry- 
man, wounded in action in Ger- 


many. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Fred Fields, live in Fosterburg, Il. 

Pvt. William Bastunas, an engi- 
neer corpsman, wounded in action 
in Germany. He is the husband 
of Mrs, Elizabeth Bastunas, 1384 
Semple avenue. 

Pvt. John E, Jones, an infantry- 
man, wounded in action in Ger- 
many. He is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John 8S. Jones, 621 Lynch 
street, 

Pyt, Michael D. Kickham, an in- 
fantryman, wounded in action in 
the European theater of war. His 
mother, Mrs. Thomas Kickham, 
lives at 4021 Greer avenue. 

Pvt. Cecil E. Curl, infantryman, 
injured in action in Germany. His 
wife, Mrs. Rose M. Curl, lives at 
2610 North Twenty-first street. 

Pfc. Douglas Dunbar, listed as 
safe, after having been reported 
missing in action in Germany. His 
sister, Mrs. William B. McIntosh, 
lives at 6203 Eichelberger avenue. 


SILENT THRONGS 
ON ROUTE OF THE 
FUNERAL TRAIN 


___ Continued From Page One. 


oe 
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me in the resolve to make this 
work (for peace) endure.” 

“The only limit to our realiza- 
tion of tomorrow,” the speech con- 
cluded, “will be our doubts of to- 


day. Let us move forward with 
strong and active faith.” 

The address was handed report- 
ers on the train in the Atlanta 
depot by Presidential Secretary 
Steve Harly. He termed it “too 
good” to be left unsaid in these 
times, (The text is printed on 
Page 2A.) 

Turnout at Atlanta. 

There was a great turnout of 
people at Atlanta, where a half 
hour stop was made to service the 
train, 

Other depot crowds, sprinkled 
with children, white and Negro, 
carrying flags, and with men hold- 
ing their hats across their breasts, 
appeared all along the route 
through Georgia and the Caro- 
linas. Some stood bareheaded in 
the doorways of their little frame 
homes. 

Soldiers, hundreds of them, were 
always present at the stops and 
even at places where the train 
merely slowed up. 

At Gainesville, Ga., a group of 
Waves standing at salute greeted 
the special. Also nearby was a 
score of Negro school children, 
each holding an American flag. 

It was at Gainesville that Roose- 
velt visited in 1936 shortly after a 
destructive tornado hit the town. 
He was instrumental in getting 
Federal relief for the homeless. 
Later the citizenry named the 
town square after him. 

At Greenville, S. C., reached 
close to 7 p. m., the largest crowd 
appeared. Thousands jammed the 
station platform, lined on either 
side of the train by enlisted men 
standing at parade salute. 

Mayor C. Fred’ McCullough of 
Greenville placed a wreath of red 
and white carnations on the casket 
during the stop there. Another 
wreath was put aboard at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. Cotton mill work- 
ers at Gastonia. N. C. left their 
machines and stood at mill win- 
dows. 


At Charlotte, N. C., thousands 
jammed the depot and windows 
on streets leading to it. Adults 


joined Boy and Girl Scouts in sing- 
ing “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 
Body on Rear Platform. 


The body of the late President 
lay on a small platform on the 
rear car of this train last night, 
with lights shining only on that 
part of the car containing the 
flag-draped casket. 


All other lights in the remaining 
three fourths of the car, the Con- 
neaut, were darkened, thus per- 
mitting the thousands who lined 
the path of the funeral train to 
get an impressive glimpse of the 
bier. 

Making the nocturnal picture 
all the more touching were four 
special marine, army and naval 
enlisted men standing guard at the 
four corners of:-the coffin. They 
changed guard every two hours. 
Reporters were given an oppor- 
tunity to view the death scene in- 
side the train late last night, 


Mrs. Roosevelt Knits. 


Mrs. Roosevelt sat knitting in 
the next car as the _ reporters 
passed. She spoke to each as they 
greeted her. She remarked: “You 
have been very kind.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt was described as 
standing the strain admirably. 
Early said he had never seen 
such courage displayed by a wom- 
an under similar circumstances. 

Several planes circled the train 
for hours ag it rolled across the 
Georgia and Carolina hills. A new 
engine put on at Greenville car- 
ried an American flag on its front. 
Many citizens in cars paced the 
train at several Carolina points 
after dark. 

Troops from Camp Pickett at 
Blackstone, Va., and about 2000 
townspeople , turned out at Dan- 
ville, Va., at 2 a. m, where the 
train made a 25-minute service 
atop. 

Nearly 1500 persons 
around the train as it passed 
through Charlottesville, Va., at 
6:20 a. m., many had waited as 
long as four hours at the station. 


DELAY IN V-E DAY 
LIKELY UNTIL REDS 
CRUSH FOE IN EAST 


Continued From Page One. _ 
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lapse of a “a fighting front—actually 
many fighting fronts—as the Ger- 
man command disintegrated into 
separate pockets of major resist- 
ance. 

These fronts already are form- 
ing. One, perhaps the weaker of 
the two, is shaping up in the north 
in a great arc backed up against 
the Baltic Sea and trying to hold 
the northern ports and perhaps 
Berlin, 


The other would be a great arc 
in the south centered’ on the “na- 
tional redoubt” of Nazism — the 
hideaways of mountainous south- 
ern Germany and northern Aus- 
tria between Lake Constance and 
Berchtesgaden. 

Further Breakdown. 

The arc in the north probably 
would break into more than one 
pocket, particularly if the Allies 
in the West continue their drive 
toward Hamburg and Luebeck., 

It would mean there would be 
the Berlin arc to clear out, the 
northern ports, the flooded fort- 
ress of western Holland—perhaps 
eventually even Denmark and 
Norway. The farthermost and 
best naturally guarded of these 
three—Norway—and the heart of 


crowded 


CONSUMERS EXPLORE 
POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


,| Speakers at Town Meeting 
fs, Discuss 


Federal Controls, 
Possibility of Depression. 


Subjects ranging from the pos- 
sibility of a postwar depression 
and the question of extending 
Government controls beyond V- 
day to the probable contents of 
the American dinner table this 
year were explored yesterday at 
a Consumer Town Meeting spon- 
sored by the nsumer Interest 
Committee of the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense at. Hotel Jeffer- 
son. With both optimistic and pes- 
simistic viewpoint represented, the 
members of the atidience were 
free to accept the one most con- 
vincing to them. 


The meeting was told by the 


. Rev. Dr. Dwight Bradley, former 


astor of the First Congregational 
hurch of Webster Groves, now 
associated with the National Citi- 
zens’ Politica] Action Committee, 
that only jobs for everyone, full 
production and an international 
organization to remove the major 
causes of war will keep this coun- 
try on the road toward more de- 
mocracy which, he held, is the 
only guarantee against another 
depression. 


The Rev. Bernard W. Dempsey, 
S. J., regent of the School of 
Commerce and Finance of S8t. 
Louis University, expressed little 
hope that another depression can 
be avoided in the postwar world. 
He cited the national increase of 
active bank deposits from 68 bil- 
lion in 1939 to 140 billions, the 
great increase in money in cir- 
culation, the unbalanced national 
budget and the present boom 
times which, he said, are always 
followed by depression. 

At a luncheon sponsored joint- 
ly by the Consumer Interest Com- 
mittee and the Sales Managers’ 
Bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, George C. Smith, president 
of the chamber, discussing Gov- 
ernment controls after the war, 
agreed that some extension of con- 


| trols would be necessary during 


the transition period but urged 
a reduction in the number of Gov- 
ernment agencies, corporations, 
administrative bodies and “bu- 
reaucrats” ~and an end to com- 
petition by Government in the 
field of private enterprise. 


Dr. Cylvia Sorkin, professor in 
the Washington University School 
of Commerce and Finance, who 
spoke after Smith, foresaw the 
necessity of continued controls on 
prices and wages after the war 
until the supply of consumer and 
durable goods strikes a stable bal- 
ance with the demand. She Said 
that the problem of employment 
would be taken care of by the 
great pent-up consumer demand, 
the needs of war-ravaged Europe, 
new markets for inventions cre- 
ated during the war and the accu- 
mulated savings of the people. 
She warned that a low price struc- 
ture and low tariffs would be a 
necessary factor in the. situation, 

Mrs. Helendeen H. Dodderidge, 
chief of the Consumer Services of 
the War Food Administration, 
forecast less fats, oils, sugar, meat, 
cannd goods and rice this year 
than last but more dried fruits 
and indicated no alarming short- 
ages in prospect for this year. 


the southern German redoubt 
might take months to clean out, 
especially if the Nazis held on 
there into the winter when snows 
block the mountain passes and ice 
forms on the mountain roads. 

It is not suggested that the 
Germans would necessarily be 
able to do that with any degree 
of success. The speed of the 
American race through middle 
Germary and the force of the 
Russian drive into the southern 
flank from the east is bringing 
the end near, even faster than 
the Germans had calculated. 

But, by the very nature of the 
Allied breakthrough in the cen- 
ter, considerable German forces 
are being folded back into these 
arcs, 

Unprecedented Situation. 

It seemed clear that, just as 
wien as victory would not be 
proclaimed on the day of the 
American and Russian link-up, 
neither would the proclamation be 
withheld until the last shooting 
on German soil was over. 

The situation created is virtual- 
ly without military precedent—-a 
people beaten and unable to quit, 
a nation defeated and unwilling to 
surrender; and the prospect of 
one side eventually having to an- 
nounce that it had won a war. 

Just when the Allied victory 
proclamation will come, will de- 
pend on the extent of the break- 
down of the German fighting 
force. 

It is conceivable that when it 
does come the Germans might 
still have at least a nominal army 
in the field, perhaps two—one in 
Norway and one in the national 
redoubt. That ig to say, the proc- 
lamation would not necessarily 
await breakdown of the German 
opposition into purely guerrilla 
resistance. 

Buf it would certainly not come 
unt virtually all of Germany .is 
seized and resistance’ whittled 
down to mere /fmop-up size and 
locked in a cgrner from which 
it could not ‘nove. 

If |that wére the case, there 
might com@ a “celebrational” vic- 
tory d @nd after that the war 
would continue as “aggressive oc- 
cupation” of additional parts of 
the Reich and the liberation of 
the last bits of Nazi-held and 
Nazi-conquered territory. 

It would be entirely conceivable 
under such conditions that some 
American doughboys would still 
be in the fighting line in Europe 
and new gold stars would be 
added to the flags in the windows 
back home for weeks, or even 
months, after the day of celebra- 
tion, 


Killed by Freight Train. 

Luther E. Rice, 60 years old, a 
switching foreman for the Wa- 
bash Railroad, was killed when he 
fell beneath a freight train at 
the foot of Humboldt street at 6 
p. m. yesterday. He lived at 1121 
Hornsby avenue, 


|BYRNES, FULTON 


LIKELY TO BE TOP 
TRUMAN ADVISERS 


Continued From Page One. 


Senator resigned the chairmanship 
of the committee to campaign for 
Vice President, Fulton quit too. 
He went along on campaign trips, 
contributing to the writing of the 
Truman speeches, 

Now Fulton is in private law 
practice. Whether he eventually 
is named Attorney General or re- 
mains a private citizen, he will be 
in the inner circle of Truman ad- 
visers. 

In that circle also is likely to 
be “private citizen” James F. 
Byrnes, as the former Director of 
War Mobilization dubbed himself 
after he came out of a conference 
with the new President. 

Byrnes might have been Presi- 
dent if Roosevelt had not acceded 
to the demands of organized labor 
at the 1944 Democratic convention 
and asked his “assistant Presi- 
dent” to withdraw. 

war mobilizer, Byrnes be- 
came familiar with virtually every 
part of home-front problems, He 
also gained invaluable knowledge 
of foreign affairs on his trip with 
President Roosevelt to the Big 
Three conference at Yalta. 

Byrnes has offered to help out 
in an unofficial capacity. Presi- 
dent Truman, who looked on 
Byrnes as an ideal Senator and 
public servant, will dip deeply in 
the Byrnes fund of knowledge. 

Burnes seems likely, however, 
to be the only one of the inner 
White House circle of the Roose- 
velt period whose inflfience will 
be felt with the new President. 
A possible exception is Bernard 
M. Baruch, aging financier, whom 
Truman admires. 

There seems little doubt that 
Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, long 
an adviser of President Roosevelt, 
will return to private life. Dimmed 
also will be the influence of Asso- 
ciate Justice Felix Frankfurter of 
the Supreme Court. : 

Politically, President Truman 
appears ready to lean on the ad- 
vice of Robert E. Hannegan, 
Democratic national chairman, 
who is a long-time friend and was 
instrumental in effecting Truman's 
nomination for Vice President. 


U. S. SUBMARINES SANK JAP 
SHIP FOR EVERY DAY OF WAR 


Admiral Says Undersea Fleet Has 
Standing Order of Find ’Em, 
Chase ’Em, Sink ’Em. 

PORTLAND, Ore. April 14 
(AP).—American submarines have 
sunk an enemy ship in the Pacific 
for every day of the war since the 
Japanese attack on Pear) Harbor, 
Dec. 7, 1941, R. Adm. Ralph W. 
Christie announced, 


The Navy officer, who for 33 
months commanded the submarine 
fleet in the Southwest Pacific, 
said the submarines have “con- 
signed the Japanese merchantman 
to that part of the ocean which 
is rightfully his—the bottom.” 

Adm. Christie, now commandant 
of the Puget Sound Navy Yard, 
told business men here yesterday 
that the submarine fleet has one 
standing order: “Find ’em, chase 
‘em, sink ’em.” 


" ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DEATHS 


; HN FP. (FRANK) —— 
4259 Chouteau ~ wine: Ane 3S. 
1945, 12:15 p. m., beloved husband of 
the late Mary Deckmann, dear father of 
John F. Jr., Elsie and William FP. Hack- 
mann, dear grandfather of Betty Pendill, 
dear brother, brother-in-law and unele. 
Funeral from KRIEGSHAUSER Mortu- 
228 ngshighway bl., Mon., 
& 3 v' m. Interment. Sunset 
Park. A member of Erwin Lodge 
No. 1, A. F. and A. M., &t. Louis 
Master Bakers IP. and B. Asan., St. Louis 
Master Hakers Singing Society, Hessen 
Verein and Eulenherst, 
BOCKLITZ, SHIRLEY ANN — 6108" 
Reichman, entered into rest Fri., April 
13, 1945, beloved daughter of John L. 
and Frieda Bocklitz (nee Schmidt), dear 
sister of Jean and Patricia Bocklitz, our 
dear niece and cousin 
Funeral Mon., April 16, 9:30 a. m., 
from W. A. STOCK Mortuary, Grand 
and Florissant, to St. Paul the Apostle 
Church, Interment Calvar Cemetery, 


BUCHHOLZ, 8GT. 

' U. M, Cc. = e 
in aR Feb. 20. on Iwo Jima. 
Beloved son of Joseph and Luaictile Buch- 
hola, dear brother of Mrs. Jeanette Good- 
win, orothy, Harry and Robert. our 
Gear brother-in-law, uncle, Dephew and 

cousin, 

Mass, St. Mat- 


Requiem Memorial 
thew’s Church, Sarah and Kennerly ay. 
Apr. 16. American 


at 9 o'clock Mon., 

War _ s, Chapte 7 48, will attend in 
colors Relatives and friends invited. 

a 

— *Formerly of 

725 Page bl., suddenly Mat , April 14, 

10a8. beloved son of the late John and 

Alice Burke, dear brother of Mary A. 


iurke. 

Funeral from CULLINANE BROS. 
funeral home, 171 N. bl., 
Mon., April 16, 8:30 a. m., to S8&t. 
Alphonsus (Rock) Church. Interment 
Calvary Cemetery. 


» on S FRANCIS — 4525 
Lindell bi., Fri., April 13, 1945. 12:30 


Pp. m.. beloved husband of Minnie Wal- 
ters Busch, dear father of Mra. W .J. 
(Hazel Ward) Veach Jr. and Arthur W. 
Busch, our dear father-in-law, grand- 
father and uncle, 

Funeral from CALVIN F. FRUTZ Fu- 
neral Home, 4828 Natural Viridge bl., 
Mon., April 16, 8:18 a. m. to Bt. 
Louis Cathedral. Interment Calvary Cem- 
cary Parking rear of chapel, 

0, ANTHONY JW. — 12374 NT 
Sixth at,, April 13, 1945. son of Mrs. 
Giroloma- Caito (nee Gagiione) and the 
late Anthony Calto, brother of Mrs. An- 
ela Sansone, William 8., Tom and 
Frank Caito, our brother-in law and 


uncle. 

Funeral from RENSIEK Mortuary, 
1431 Union bl., Mon., April 16, 8:30 
Patrick’ 8 Church. Interment 


a. m., to St. 

Calvary Cemetery. 

DANZEIS EN MATHIAS—~or 301 F. 
Velma, Lemay, on Thurs., April 12, 
1945, beloved husband = of Mary Dan- 
zeisen (nee Bechmidt), our dear brother, 
brother-in-law and unele. 

Funeral from C. HOFFMEISTER Chap- 

. Broadway, Mon., April 16, 
. to Rt, Trinity Lutheran Ceme- 
Member KRrewers and Malsters 
No, 6, and Workmen’s Sick and 
Death Renefit, 
EVANS, RALPH ~729 Pope, 
April 13, 190485, or a. m., beloved 
husband of Hilda Fvans (nee Saak), 
dear father of Evelyn Appleby, dear 
brother of Robert vane, Mrs. Alice 
Careaga, Mra. Viola Price, our dear 
father-in-law, grandfather, ign aaieal 
law, uncle, nephew and cousin 
F from CALVIN Fr. FEUTS 
. 4828 Natural Bridge, 
» April 16, 1:30 p. m. Interment 
Frieden’'s Cemetery. Mr. Evans was Past 
Grand of St. Louis Lodge No. 5, 
I. O. O. F., Wildey Encampment No. 1, 
Martha Washington Redekah Lodge No. 
45, St. Louls Boosters and Central 
Rowing Club, Parking rear of chapel. 
Odd Fellow services will be held at 
chapel, Sun., April 15 Pp. m. 
GOLDFARB, At—Fri.. April 13, 1945, 
at Rochester, Minn., hushand of Melba 
Goldfarb, father_of Wesley, Marvin and 
Ronald, brother .of Mrs. Grace Stifel- 
man, Mathew and George Goldfarb. 

Funeral at Memphis, Tenn., Mon., 

April 16. 
GRIFFITH, LizzZie—S8246 Buchanan, 
on Fri., April 13, 1945, beloved sister 
of Carrie Sewell, Charles, Harry Grif- 
fith and the late Margaret Coburn, dear 
aunt of Charles, Earl Coburn and Helen 
Wuebbeling. 

Funeral Mon., April 16, 2:30 p. m., 
from BAUMANN BROS, Funeral Home, 
a Woodson rd., Overland. Interment 
Valhalia Cemetery. 
WARRIBICE, PATRICK 1 ; 
Warne, Fri., April 13, 1945. beloved 
husband of the late Jennie Murray Har- 
rihill, dear father of Mrs. Marie Royal 
and the late William and Janet Harri- 
hill, dear grandfather of Jane Flaiz., 
John FE. and Mary Royal, dear great- 
grandfather and father-in-law. 

Funeral Mon., April 16, 8:30 a, m. 
from STROOT & CARROLL Funeral 
Home, 4600 Natural Bridge to Holy 
Name Church, Interment Calvary Ceme- 
tery. 


a 


DEATHS 


LEO J. (Buddy r 

Clayton, Thurs., April 12, 71945, forti- 
flied with the Sacraments of Holy ‘Mother 
Church, beloved son of John and Melvina 
Hartney (nee Bennett), 
Mrs. Marie Roche, 
and William L. |} 
son, uncle, brother-i 

Funeral from KRIEGS HAUSE — 
tuary, 4228 8. Kingshighway,: Mon., 
April 16, 8:15 a. m. to St. Bernard's 
Church. Interment Calvary Cemetery. A 
member of Moly Name Society of &t. 
Kernard’s Church. 


dear brother of 


W.—BSud- 
by denly “at ‘McCook, Neb., on 
Tues., Apr. ae 1945, be- 
loved husband of Ruth a (nee 
LuMeart), dear father of Carol Sue and 
Patricia Joan, our dear son, son-in-law, 
brother, brother-in-law and ag 
Funeral Mon., Apr. 16, at 2 p. m. 
from Drehmann-Harral chapel 1908 
ba bl. Interment Law Hi Gar- 
s 
” 
yt 19, 1945, Ale comand of 
Kath nome — our dear brother-in- 
w an 
Funeral from WITT BROS. Chapel, 
2929 8. Jefferson, Mon., Si 0p. m., 
to St. Matthew's Ce 


STEIN A. — Chris- 
ty, Sat., April "14, 1945, beloved daugh- 
ter of the late August and Ida Kan- 
steiner, dear niece of Mrs. Lydia Hen- 
dick, - Mrs. uise Ernst and Fred Kan- 
Steiner, our dear cousin. 

Funeral from C. HOFFMEISTER Co- 
lonial Mortuary, 6464 Chippewa § at 
Watson, Mon., April 16, 2 p. m., to 
Hellefontaine pa ok 

—33A Marshall av. 
Mo, entered into a 
945, beloved husband 

ot Mildred 


(nee hese), dear 
father of Joseph F., U. N, 
leRoy, John R., Thomas he David A. 
and Mary Ann Kneip and Ruth Hen- 
drickson, our dear brother, brother-in- 
law, father- in-law, grandfather and uncle. 


Mrs. Kneip at the BOPP Funeral 
Home, Kirkwood, until] 12 noon Sun. 
rat at the Chureh of the Nazarine, 
Valley Dark, Bee ; Dm Il 

ment Valley Park ty Cemetery. 


Valley Park, 
rest April 13 


—<Ot en - 
rest on Thurs., 
fos | Dp. mM, beloved 


ered " 
April 16 1945. at 
husband of Bertha nickmeyer ees 
Sattel), dear i, of M, 1-c 
Henry, Arthur A., Mrs. Charles 5 
Mrs. Earl Decker and Sat. Raymond 
Knickmeyer, dear grandfather, father- 
in-law, brother-in- _ and —_, 
Funeral Mon., ril 16, at 2 p 
from MATH. HERMANN A BON’ Ss Gnee- 
el, Fair and Wont Piorissant avs. Inter- 
ment Zions Cemetery. Mr. Knickmeyer 
was a member of Local Union No. 


ma ye 
HARV Wabada, 
Sat., April 14; 1945 beloved Someed 
dear fa- 
our dear — brother-in-law, grand- 
father and uncle. 


Funeral Tues., April 17, 10:30 a. 
m., from DRENHMANN- HARRAL A 
1905 Union bi. Interment Valhalla 
Cemetery, Mr. Laird was member of 
George Washington Lodge No, 9, A. F. 
and A. wh 


a. m., at Jackson, ee pe WE hus- 
band of Lorraine A. Lilieukamp (nee 
Megal), beloved son of August and the 
Jate Johanna Lilienkamp (nee MHaer), 
dear brother of Mrs. Gertrude Ander- 
son (nee Lillenkamp), Mrs. Dorothes 
Grau (nee Lilienkamp), Florence and 
Lois Lilienkamp and our dear brother- 
in-law, son-in-law, uncle, nephew and 
cousin. 


Remains in state at John 
hein & Sons’ Funeral Home, 
vois ave., until 1] a. m. Mon., 
Bervices same day, 
sion Lutheran Church, 
Fichelberger. Interment St. 
theran Cemetery. Marshalltown 
. ers please co 


Ziegen- 
7027 “18: 
~ gy _ 


Trinity Lu- 
(la.) 


(nee nglin) — 
3645 Hickory, F¥i., April 13, 1945, 

45 p. m., beloved wife of Michael Me- 
Seoul dear mother of Mra. Mary An- 
derson, Mrs. Margaret Bichl, William 
McDonnell, Mrs. Nora Britt and the late 
John, Thomas, Martin and Joseph Mc- 
Donnell, dear sister of Mrs. Delia Smith, 
dear mother- in-law, aister-in-law, aunt, 
grandmother, and great-grandm other. 

Funeral from BCHNUR Funeral Home 

3125 Lafayette, Tues., April 17, 8: 6 
a. m., to The Immaculate Coneeption 
Chureh, Interment ene “emetery. 

HA H 4 Southwest 

Thurs., April 12, 1945, 12:40 a. 

dearly ” beloved mother of Sat. An- 
thony Mauhar, Vera Brewer and Mary 
Margaret — our dear mother-in-law 
ahd grandmother, 

Funeral Mon., April 16, at 8:30 a. 
m., from WATSON- BOCKLAGE Funeral 
Home, 6536 Clayton rd., to 8t. Joseph 
Croatian Church, 12th st. and Russell 
bl. Interment Calvary Cemetery. Park- 


Se  CTLIENKAWEPVYAUGUSY WE 
® (Gus)—Died’ tn, in the ging of t Auyty 


ing in rear of funeral home. 
WE E ELIZABETH (nee Geivin)— 


4 RE. Gano, entered into rest Fri., 
April 13, 1945, widow of Frank Meter, 
dear mother of Harold, Mrs. Genevieve 
Heisser, Mrs. Marie Smith and Delphine 
Meter, our dear sister, sister-in- law, 
mother- in-law, grandmother and aunt. 

Funeral Mon., April 16, 8: a. ™m., 
from W. A. BTOCK MORTUARY, Grand 
and Florissant, to Perpetual Help Church. 
Interment Calvary Cemetery. Mra, Meier 
was member of arried Ladies’ GSodality 
and Auxiliar Good Counsel Heme, 


; airle 

Thurs., April 12. 1945, 6:45 

m, beloved husband of the late Alaie 

Nieisch, son of the late Charlies and 

Charlotte Meisch, dear brother of Mrs. 

Ww. J. Roderick, Charles and the late 

Minnie Sigmund and Gus Melisch, 
dear uncle. 


Funeral from ARTHUR J. DONNFI.- 

LY Parlors, 3840 Lindel) “bl, Mon., 
April 16, 2 p. m. Interment New Reth- 
lehem Cemetery. Member of 2ist Ward 
Re oe Republican Club, 
N Ti (nee Stenger) —Fri., 
poy 13, 1945, beloved wife of the 
late George Nuding, dear mother of Mrs. 
James Connelly, Flisabeth Dehner and 
George Nuding dJr., our dear sister, 
mother-in-law, aunt, grandmother and 
great-grandmother. 

Funeral Mon., Apri! 16, 8:30 a. m., 
from MOYDELL’S, Mississippi and Al- 
len, to St. Vincent de Paul's Church, 
Interment 88. Peter and Paul's Ceme- 
tery. Member of &. Ann's Sodality, 
Tobacco Workers’ Union, Local No. 260, 


our 


L 1 jelismar 
ay. Thurs., April "12. 1945, dear wife 
of the late ‘Wyatt 8. Peck, beloved moth- 
er of Mrs. Willie Mae English, Mrs. 
Edith M. Pier, Mra. Paralee 8. Jame- 

, Mrs. Bernice G, Wieldt, Wyatt 8. 
Jr., and George H. Peck and the late 
Callie ®. and Floyd W. Peck, and our 
dear sister-in-law, mother-in-law, grand- 
mother, great-grandmother and aunt, in 
her 84th year 

eck will lie in gtate at 

PL we Chapel, 

unti) 10 a. m., Mon., 
Services same day at ; ° 
Trinity Tabernacle, Page and Marcus 
ay. Interment Valhalla Cemetery. 
PARKING LOT REAR OF CHAPEL. 


the 


nee Bilan 

— 1465 "Kingsland, fortified with 
Bacraments of Holy Mother oe 
April 13, 19045, 11:05 m., 
loved out of Melvin L. Sordan, 
mother of Mrs, Dorothy Jones, 
Mae, Julia, George and Gene 

Mra, Pearl Carlin and Mra, 
Florence Sehilling, our dear mother-in- 
law, grandmother, sister-in-law, aunt, 
hiece and cousin. 
Funeral from 
Funeral Home, 4828 natural Bridge, 
Tues., April 17, 8:15 «. m., to St, 
Catherine's Church, 6900 Page. Inter- 
ment Calvary Cemetery. Parking rear of 


chapel, 

PO CMER—A Detroit Mich. 
Thurs., April 12, 1945, Dp. m. 
brother of Mrs. Kathryn ‘Open 
Genevieve Indermark, Elsie, William, 
ward and Francis (Bud) Powers, 
brother-in-law and. uncle. 

Funeral Mon.. April 16, 8:30 a. m., 
from STROOT- CARROLL Funeral Home, 
4600 Natural Bridge, to Visitation 
Church. Interment Calvary Cemetery. 
ri., Apri 
dear hus- 


w- 
dear 
dear sis- 


CALVIN F. FF'TS 


dear 


VJ . . — 
13, 1945, at 12:30 a. m., 
band of Lena Rudolf, dear father of 
Corene Schmitt, Seaman 2-C Julius J., 
Osear and Alice Faveere (nee Rudolf), 
our dear father-in-law, grandfather, 
dear brother of Hilda Courte, brother- 
in-law and wunele. 


Funeral from Wacker-Helderle Chapel, 
3634 Gravois av., Mon., April 16, at 
1:30 p. m. Interment New St. Mar- 
cus Cemetery, 

EFER, . on. 3987 
Palm st., Fri., April 13, 1945, 7 a. m., 
beloved husband of Hazel Schaefer (nee 
Wolfe), dear father of Carol and Pvt. 
1-C Albert E. Schaefer Jr., dear brother 
of J. Phil, Harry G. and Edward W. 
—— our dear brother-in-law. and 
une! 7 


Funeral from CALVIN F. FEUTZ 
Funeral Home, 4828 Natural Bridge bi., 
M April 16, at 2:30 p. m. Interment 
Mr. Schaefer was @ 
roa of Mt. Moriah Lodge No. 
A. . and A, +» Bellefontaine 
Chapter No. 5, R. A. M., Missouri 
Consistory No, M. R. &8., Moolah 
Temple Shrine, Piet l’resident of Square 
Club, Advisory Board of Sentinal Chap- 
ter, Order of DeMolay, = Moriah Tem- 
ple Chapter No. 6, O. E. ; Past Presi- 
dent and Present SRB ‘of North St. 
Louls Business Men's Association; Past 
President and Present Secretary North 
St. Louls Real Estate Sglesmen Asso- 
ciation; Past President’’ of Farragut 
School Patrons’ Association: Vice Preai- 
dent of Board of Directors of German 
General Protestant Orphans Home. 


Cemetery. 


L 
’ 
~—@ Estates Court, Ferguson, 
April 13, 1945, 1 p. m., 
of Walter Hl, Schrumpf, dear daughter 
of Herman and Pauline Rergmann (nee 
ere our dear niece and _  sister-in- 
w 
Funeral Tnes., April 17, 2 p. m. 
from STROOT -ARROLL Funeral Home. 
4600 Natural Bridge. Interment Friedens 
Cemetery. 


* BUY WAR BONDS & STAMPS x 


DEATHS 


Park, Thurs., April 12, 1945, dear 
husband of Carrie Scrivner (nee Moehie), 
dear father of Dr. Williard C. Scrivner, 
dear brother, brother-in-law, father-ina- 
law, grandfather and uncle. 
Funeral from KRIEGSHAUSER Mor- 
tuary, 4228 S. Kingshighway, Mon., April 
16, 1 p. m., to Calvary Mausoleum. 
a aed of Hamilton Fish Jr. Camp Ne. 
F Ss. W. V., Knights and Ladies of 
BL, of Public Bervice E. M. B. A. 
and Amalgamated Association of ®. E. 
Rh. and M. C. E. of A Local No. 788. 
Membeis of Hamilton Fish Jr. Camp 
will assemble at “re Mor- 
tuary bat for services 


H AR A 1.— 
Righteenth. "Fri. April 13, 
a m., dearly beloved husband 
Stohlman (nee Homfeldt), 
of Charles Stohlman, Alice Dilthy, Idek- 
la’Mainey and Margaret BR ge our 
Gear brother-in-law, cousin. 


Funeral from KUTIS eect Home, 
2906 Gravois, Mon., April 16, 1:30 p. 
m. Interment New St. Ce 
Member of 
F. and ra 
E. 8. Lodge, 

(Mo.) papers 


1945, 


Strickland; our 
and cousin, 
Funeral from 


ZIEGENHEIN BROSG.~ 
Mortuary, 


6409 Gravois at Holly Hills, 
April 16, 3 bp. m. tombment 
Mount Hope Mausoleum American Le- 
gion Guard of Honor will hold services 
at Ziegenhein Bros.’ a Sun., 
April 15, ; D. 

Public Bervice t ng 159. 

i 


5 
il, 1945, Psy 


Catherine, Mary and Pearl Viviane, Tony, 
Frank, Anthony and Joseph Viviano, 
doer, sister-in-law, aunt, niece and cousin. 
cousin, 


Funeral from SULLIVAN'S, Euclid at 
Mt. Lewis. Mon., April 16, 8 a. m.. te 


Stephen's Church, Interment Calvary. 
Note change of ae 


A . 
Richmond pi.. Le wi 
Lela Oliver Wamagans, 
John T. Gotthard, son 
Wameganz, brother of 
(harles and Edgar Wamegane and Mrs. 
Samuel J. Crecelius, grandfather of Joha 
T. Gothard IV. 

Services Mon., April 2 >. m., ia 
the Great Hall of the sobEnt J. AM- 
BRUSTER Mortuary, Clayton rd. at Con- 
cordia lane. Interment Mount Lebanon 
Cemetery. Member of Forest Park Lodge 
No. 578, A. F. and A. M., and Scottish 


Rite. 
(nee Conse} 
—9511. Everman, Overland, Mo.. 
tered into rest Fri., April 13, io4s. 
wife of the late a H. Weber, dear 
mother of Fannie E. Weber, our dear 
» Sreat-aunt and cousin 


Remains in state at JOHN L. ZIEGEN- 
HEIN & SONS’ Funeral a 7027 
—— until 10 a. m. Monday. Services 

Dp. m, at Reen Memorial — ‘Latheran 
Church, Gibson and Kingshighway. Inter- 
ment Sunset Burial Park. Mrs. Weber was 
a Past Matron of Anchor Chapter No. 
54, 0. FE. &., and Past Matron’s and 
Patron’ s Club of St. . Leouts 
County. wil be 
held Saturday night, 8 o'clock. 


“ j nee Rect) —< 
4918 Palm st., Fri., "April 13, 1945, 
beloved wife of Edgar G. Xander. dear 
mother of. Mrs. Lucretia (C. H.) Schulz, 
our dear grandmother, great-grandmother, 
mother-in-law, sister, sister-in-law and 
aunt, 

Services Mon., April 16. 2 
from KRAEGER - VOSS - FIX uneral 
Home, North Kingshighway at Lexington, 
to Hiram Burial Park. Mrs. Xander was 

Cc. db. Remains in 


president of C. X. 


state after 7 D. m. Sat. 


LOST AND FOUND 


BILLFoL LD— lost; contents $220. gas 

ration A and B stamps, car title, oul 
road tickets, driver's license, registration 
card; reward. 8. Wax, care of Wm. F. 
Victor, Mar. of Hatel Lenox. 


OL woman s 
14th; vicinity Chippewa ana Kings- 
afi.” ay; can identify; reward. FL. 


te 


crystal and 2 

O reward. Hi 3339, 

AC -—— 

McCausland Se 
ward. ST. £044. 

A UT ——~ Lost 
ible; near Park 
2582, 
aa 
reward 


ego pearls) Sunday: 


in square Bakes Lema or aod 
reward, Willis, NE. may a8 


BULEIDGG—Tedt: black $04 mos -: 
ale; reward ms -§021. 
CAM ra— at ter care 


undag 
£36 Be P. 


black on tall; 
Groves. KI. 32 


gift from b 
GO. 5693. 


D LA 
Thursday; 
reward. 
name Bird; pet; right honk" 
om =a mi ene HI. 7751. 

oo — Western 


poalete 3 3907: " reward _ 8321. 
t; around Al 


center diamond with smaller 
; Suitable reward. CA, 0189. 


PO . . 4 — Lost : 
5913. liver, heavily ticked; a. , MU. 


leg bas 


m., 
Siena (ne 
Pre mae 


yo ey * = eather? Sonne, 
as 


bon ta 8th . Postoftice, e. RO. 0091. 
PURSE — Lost: 
Grand-Olive: 

8 


red Harley-Davidson® motorcycle 
ene Frank Netbenbach 7 
t; man 
mon on corner : 
reward, A 0) 
NC 
call 


GA. 144 7 “he ‘reward, 


AVE to 7 
night; sentimental rew . 
9154. ard. PA 
Tir CLA es fold, t%- wy 
Club esablens. eed setting “ 
: reward. RK. 596. 


value; 


B. 
Franklin: reward. 


money, 


Gardener make? 
Union car; reward. 


other eee bee 


7 = 
an ‘identification: 
MT get2. 


os . fi. ; on Manchester car 
oreig ‘an erican money, papers. 
PA. 6868. 


ALL Containing 

near Bates and Grand: $5. 10. 1402. 
Whist WA FC}l—Wan' s: Gruea; gold; 
Monday, between 9 and 9:30 a. m.: on 
an car east bound; deeply val- 


keepsake; finder please eal 
GA. 4108 or JE. 1419 after 6 ». m.; 


liheral rewa 
CH Laat man’s Gruen ; 
aweep second hand: 14 case; lost 
Tews reward. v8 2 


7 
“r Helbros ; Thurs. ; fren. at. S27 . 
Wrist Wi FATCH— Lost: um, 
monds: “prin; reward. oTE 3-2246. 


WILL party whe found black purse 
Famous- Barr moe return glasses 


valuable papers? _ Reward. MU. ri 
PERSONAL 


in: tae 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


tice that 
any debts contracted after this date 
anyone mee | myse 
if 


Wf. 
CONRAD AD STAMM. 
I, Frank C. Sanders 
of 701 N. i at., City ng St. Louis, 
State of Missouri, do hereby give no- 
tiee that I will not he responsible for 
any debts contracted after this date by 
anyone except mfself. 
(Signed) FRANK c. SANDERS. 
SPECIAL NOTICE—I, William F. Tojo 
4126A N. llth st., City of St. 
, State of Missouri, do hereby give 
notice that I will not be responsible for 
any debts contracted after this date by 
anyone except myself. 
(Signed) WM. F. TOJO. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1945 


STOCK, OTHER BOARDS | ern wes Tn 
SUSPEND TRADE TODAY 


PAGE 8A ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


PRIVATE WHO T00K | Awarded War Decorations 
PILLBOX DECORATED 7 ig alg nog ge 
— ( NEW YORK, April 14.—Securi- 


(AP) (WFA).—Hogs, total receipts, 700; 

salable, 300; market nominal; odd lots good 

and choice 140 Ibs. up. $14.70; not enough 

other weights and classes to mention; sows 

| 2% d , Ld quotable at $13.98 Compared Jast Friday 
mm, P. Heady Wins Silver > ae: ie on ae ee ee, ¢ ties and Commodities Exchanges 
Star for Gallantry— Pilot | Bae te ee : , ae Be. Fw the country were 
Awarded Polish Cross. : closed today, mourning the late 
‘| President Roosevelt, Other mar- 

-| kets also did not open. 


market steady, 

Cattle, total receipts, 
calves 150; salable none. 
day general market strong 

| In St. Louis the Stock Exchange 
}and Merchants’ Exchange were 
closed today, Business ceased at 
w.|10 a m, on Produce Row, 


ST. LOUIS POST- DISPATCH ee 


FIRST BLACKBERRIES OF — | ss, ", OPS Aro] aE te Sass san coe 
BANANAS—Per cwt to retailers $7.50@ an. Y i iIT—Tex. bu white, $303. 753 
SEASON ON PRODUCE ROW | =. 


pink, $4. "30 @ 4 45. 
03: wholesale jobbing way $2.50 @ 3.50. STRAWBERRIES —Le. 24 pts., $6.50@ 
BLAC KBERRIES—Ala. 24 ats, $10. 
ST. LOUIS PRODUCE MARKET, April 14. 
——Market as repented by the 8t. Louis Dally 


Market Report 
BLAC KBERRIE S——First of the season. 
SlVINACH—Stronger, 
CANnBAGE—Fasy, 
NEANS-—~8Strong, 
ONIONS—-Eaater, 
ORANGES——Strong. 
POTATOES—-100-Ib 

4.24: red, 

4. 10; white, 


850; salable 100; 


Compared last Fri- .. West., white, 


oe 
ett e: Nor. red, $2. 0@® | 


. _ 
Tex., 


Tops for week choice 1296 
steers $17.25; choice 784-)b. 
lings $16.65; choice 776-lb. heifers, $16.5 
good cows $14.25: good beef bulls $13. 4 
good sausage bulls $13; vealers $15.75: ae 
replacement steers $14. Bulk for week: Good 
and choice steers $15.50@17: medium $14 @ 
15.25; common and medium $12. 25@13.50; 
good and choice heifers and mixed yearlings 
$14.75 @16.50; medium $13@14.25; com- 
mon $11@12: good cows $13.50@14: com- 
mon and medium beef cows $10.50@12.50;: 
canners and cutters $7.50@9.50: medium 


mixed reer. 


. North. yel, a. 60 @ | = 

1.75; West. yel, $1.25@1.75; Tex. new yel, } tes 

$1.50 @ 3.25. 
ONION PLANTS—Sou., certs (6000), $1 | See 


@ 2.50. 
1 ONION SETS—Bu, sks, yel, $1@5; white, | 
a 
ASPARAGUS—H-g, bchs, doz, 


Pfc. Melvin P. Heady, serving 
with the First Cavalry Division 
on Luzon, has been awarded the’ 


sTocHL “WILSON O’CONNELL WEN DELL 


green, 


Silver “Star for gallantry in com-|° 


bat when he knocked out an 


enemy pillbox, and advancing 
through heavy enemy fire to bring 
out the Japanese occupants. 
is the husband of Mrs, Dorothy 
M. Heady of 1759A Preston place. 

Capt. Francis W. Maher, 25, pi- 
lot of a Flying Fortress based in 
England, now in this country on 
leave, has received the Polish 
Cross of Valor for heroism on 
tactical bombing missions over 
Poland. He also holds the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross with one 
Oak Leaf Cluster and the Air 
Medal with four clusters. 
mother is Mrs. Ann Maher, 7833 
Folk avenue, Maplewood. 

Maj. James M. Ingham, 28, as- 
sistant operations and training 
officer at Tenth Air Force head- 
quarters in Burma, has been pro- 
moted to his present rank and 
awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross and Air Medal with three 
Oak Leaf Clusters. He is the son 
of Mrs. J. C. Ingham, 511 Central 
avenue, Clayton, 

Maj. William J. O’Connell, 30, 
an engineer serving with an infan- 
try division in Germany, has re- 
ceived the Bronze Star for road 
construction and repair in diffi- 
cult terrain. His wife, Mrs. Mar- 
garet O'Connell, lives at 2003 Span- 
ish drive, Brentwood. 

Capt. William T. Harrison, 27, 
an Army ordnance officer, has re- 
ceived the Bronze Star for supe- 
rior leadership and administrative 
abilities as commanding officer of 
an ammunition company in the 
European theater. He is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Harrison, 
4515 Maryland avenue. His wife, 
Mrs. Billie Harrison, lives in Mo- 
nett, Mo. 

Capt. Walter H. Wendell Jr., 27, 
liaison officer with the Fourth 
Armored Division in Germany, 
has received the Bronze Star for 
heroic achievement in combat. 
His wife, Mrs. Theresa B. Wen- 
dell, lives at 5751 Lindell boule- 
vard., 

Set. Edwin E. Willard, 23, serv- 
ing with an infantry division in 
Germany, has been decorated with 
the Bronze Star for meritorious 
service, his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fern E. Willard, formerly of 3675 
Wilmington avenue, have learned. 
They now live in Lebanon, Mo. 

Set. Bernard M. Harris, 24, a 
combat engineer, was awarded the 
Bronze Star for heroic achieve- 
ment in action against the enemy 
in Belcium. He is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Harris, 1322 Clara. 
avenue. 

Sgt. Frank Goldman, member of | 
the Second Infantry Division in 
Germany, has been decorated with | 
the Bronze Star for heroic achieve- 
ment on Jan. 3 in Germany. He 
wes cited for maintaining invalu- 
able communications with the rear 
areas as operator of a portable 
radio transmitter, although sub- 
ject to heavy machine-gun fire. 
Set. Goldman formerly lived at 
1427 Laurel street. 

Pfc. Fred Hyman, an infantry- 
man, has been awarded the Bronze 
Star for his heroic action in giving 
first aid to a seriously wounded 
comrade and successfully evacu- 
ating another while under heavy 
enemy fire in Germany. His wife, 
Mrs. Bernice Hyman, lives on 
Route 1, Valley Park. 

Pfc. Vincent P. Cutelli, an in- 
fantryman, has received the Bronze 
Star for combat achievement in| 
the Philippines when, together 
with two other soldiers, he suc- 
ceeded in fighting off five enemy 
attacks from his position in front 
of atunnel. He is the brother of 
Charlies Cutelli, 6557 Manchester 
avenue. 

Lt. Eugene M. Sommerich, 21, 
fighter-pilot in the South Pacific, 
has been awarded the second Oak 
Leaf Cluster to the Air Medal. 
His parents are Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Sommerich, 6651 Hoff- 
man avenue. 

Second Lt. William B. Stochl, 
24. Liberator pilot who is missing 
in action over Germany, has been 
awarded the Air Medal. The deco- 
ration was presented to his wife. 
Mrs. Ruth A. Stochl, 2618 Pearl 
street, in a recent ceremony at 
Scott Fied. 

Staff Set. Willis A. Meler, 22 
former engineer-gunner on a Lib- 
erator, who has been a German 
prisoner of war since last Septem- 


He} 


His | 


WILLARD — HARRISON 


Mi HEW WHEAT FUTURES CEILING “Sinister 


he was left to the various exchanges, 
sc | them 
=:| Provisions of the regulation. 


ve credit on United States Government obligations, 
we |The total of $1,034,9 
mae | curities accounts, commodity accounts and other 
bee | accounts. 


pe report filed by member firms in response to its 
| recent request for monthly figures. 


| the futures are traded. 


nem a 
woee.\file with the Securities and Exchange Com- $16.! 
ai niission @ 


NOLTKAMPER INGHAM 


lives at 1934 Warren street. 

Staff Sgt. Arlin D. McKinnon, 
25, a cryptographer with the Army 
Air Forces in India, has received 
the Purple Heart for wounds suf- 
fered in a bombing attack on a 
troop transport which was sunk 
November, 1943 His wife, Mrs. 
Rosemary McKinnon, lives at 4022 
Fairview avenue. 

Pfc, Richard C. Novak, 19, an 
infantryman, who was seriously 
wounded in action Jan. 13 in Ger- 
many, has been decorated with the 
Purple Heart, his parents, Mrs. 
and Mrs. Caspar Novak, 4240 Shaw 
boulevard, have been informed. 

Pvt. Glenn Meyrose, 24, member 
of a reconnaissance unit, ‘has been 
awarded the Purple Heart. He 
was wounded in action March 3 
in Germany. His wife, Mrs. 
Marian Meyrose, lives at 6163 Co- 
lumbia avenue. He is the son of 
Mrs. King, 6151 Columbia. 


THEODORE HUKRIEDE DIES: 
WAS FORMER U, S. MARSHAL 


Theodore W. Hukriede, former 


Congressman and former United 


States Marshal for the Eastern 
District of Missouri, died today 
in St. Joseph’s Hospital at St. 
Charles, where he had undergone 
an operation. 


Mr. Hukriede, 66 years old, was 
serving his second term as a State 
Representative and was chairman 
of the House Banks and Banking 
Committee. His home was at 
Warrenton, where funeral services 
will be held Tuesday afternoon. 
He entered the hospital for treat- 
ment of a glandular ailment. 

Chairman of the Republican 
State Committee from 1916 to 1918, 
Mr. Hukriede was elected to Con- 
gress in 1920 and served one term. 
He became United States Marshal 
here in 1923 and held that post 
until 1934. 

Surviving are three sons, Theo- 


dore Jr. of Jefferson City, Herbert | ‘ 


of Warrenton and Louis, residing 
+ Sa Mrs. Hukriede died in 
19 


SOME CONTEND MISSOURI HAD 
ANOTHER PRESIDENT---FOR DAY 


JEFFERSON CITY, April 14 
(AP).—Some historians contend 
that Harry S. Truman ig the sec- 
ond instead of the first Missourian 
to become President. 

At least one encyclopedia de- 
scribes David Rice Atchison, Sen- 
ator from Missouri in the 1840s, 
as legal President for one day. 

Atchison wag president pro tem 
of the Senate on March 4, 1849, 
when the inauguration of Gen. 
Zachary Taylor as President was 
delayed from Sunday to Monday. 
At that time the Senate president 
pro tem was in line for the presi- 
dency. Atchison did not take the 
oath of office, however. Missouri 
Historian Floyd C. Shoemaker, 
says Atchison told friends he slept 
through nearly his entire term as 
President. 


ber, has been decorated with re FLOWER SERMON TOMORROW 


Air Medal. His mother, Mrs. W 
W. Meier, received the decoration 
at Scott Field. 

Tech. Set. Alan A. Noltkamper, 


The annual flowér sermon, pro- 
vided in the will of Henry Shaw, 
founder of the Missouri Botanical 


26, Liberator gunner formerly sta- 
tioned in England, now in this 
country on furlough, has received | 
the Air Medal with five Oak Leaf 
Clusters, an Army dispatch has 
announced. He is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Adolph J, Noltkamper, 
1908 East Prairie avenue. His 
wife, Mrs. Marion Noltkamper, 
lives at 5656 Clemens avenue. 

Staff Sgt. Robert W. Garvey, 20, 
gunner on a Liberator based in 
England, who has been a German | 
prisoner of war since last July, | 
was decorated with the Air Medal | 
and an Oak Leaf Cluster, which 
was presented to his mother, Mrs. 
Florence J. Garvey, 5580 Maple 
avenue, in ceremonies at Scott 
Field. 

Sgt. Carl FE. Zimmer, 22, radio- 
man-gunner on a Mitchell medium 
bomber in the Philippines, has re- 
ceived the Air Medal with two. 
Oak Leaf Clusters. He is the 
husband of Mrs. Helyn Zimmer, 
210 Pardella avenue, Lemay, and 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Zimmer, 5219 Hilda avenue, Gar- 
denville. 

Set. Albert J. Lang, 26, Libera- 
tor gunner who is a German. pris- 
oner of war, has been awarded the 
Air Medal. The decoration was 
received by his wife, Mrs. Nardine 
Lang, 321 Boone avenue, St. 
Charles, in ceremonies recently at 
Scott Field. 

Cpl. Leon W. Zak, 19, radioman- 
gunner on a Liberator based in'| 
Italy, has received the Air Medal. 
His mother, Mrs. Josephine Zak, 


Garden, will be preached tomor- 
row at 11 a. m. at Christ Church 
Cathedral, Thirteenth and Locust 
streets, by Dr, Douglas V. Steere, 
professor of philosophy at Haver- 
ford (Pa.) College. 

By provision of Shaw’s will, a 
fund was left to the Episcopal 
Bishop of Missouri to provide for 
a gervice each year recalling the 
goodness of God as revealed in 
‘the beauty of the universe. The 
‘church will be decorated with 
flowering plants grown for the oc- 
-casion at Shaw’s Garden. 


YUGOSLAVS TAKE | RAB ISLAND 


NEW YORK, April 14 (AP).— 
The island of Rab, in the Adriatic 
Sea off the northwest coast of Yu- 
goslavia, has been captured by Yu- 
goslav troops and naval units, a 
broadcast Yugoslay communique 
reported today. ° 

The announcement _§ said 
“entire enemy garrison” 
town of Rab had been annihilated. 


Laundry Held Up, Robbed of $46. 
Broce men, one of them armed 

ith a revolver, held up two wom- 
en employes of the Justin T. Flint 
‘Laundry and Dry Cleaning Co. 
branch office at 6254 Delmar 
boulevard today and took $46 from 
a cash box. The women, who were 
alone in the office when the rob- 
bers entered, were Miss Patricia 
‘Herron, manager, and Mrs. Ruby 
| Hilderbrand, supervisor, 


| 


the 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE 
INDEX DOWN TO 108.45 IN WEEK 


(AP).—The Asso- 


NEW YORK, April 14 
clated Press weighted index of 35 wholesale 
commodities dropped to 108.71 per cent of 

y average on April 13, compared 
08.71 @ week earlier and 107,17 
last 

Most ‘components of the index were wun- 
changed except for declines in livestock, grains 
and cotton, Individual commodities off were 
cattle and oats. Cotton and rye advanced. 

The staple price barometer, with the base 
year 1926 equal to 100 and showing per- 
centages for Abril 13, a week earlier and 
jJast year, follows: 


Week 


35 Commodities 
Industrials 
Food — — 
Livestock —_ o- 
Grains & Cotton 
Textile — 

Nonferrous Metal 


CRUDE OIL STOCKS DOWN 


WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP).—The Bu- 
reau of Mines reported that stocks of domes- 
tic and foreign crude petroleum totaled 220,- 

1,000 barrels on April 7, a net decrease 
of 2, 911,000 barrels for the week, Domestic 
crude decreased ,086,000 barrels; foreign 
crude increa.ed 175,000. 


COMMODITIES 


NEW YORK, April 14 (AP).—The Asso- 
ciated Press weighted wholesale price index of 
35 commodities (1926 equals 100): 


F riday 


ei pe 
CBOOwnrewse-o 
WA GW SB 

re 


Dt 00H 
wNUurFKOUwuU 


MOuwMoO 
WADBWOP 


, 


1945. 1944. 1943. 1942. 


High ——- —108.87 108.73 107.54 103.22 
Low — -——-108.15 106.03 103.43 95.54 


Commodity prices Friday: 


FLAXSEED, bu —- —~ — 
TURPENTINE, gal — — 
Cc vOOL,. 


BRAN, ton 
x BI TTER, 


do 
: ‘CHIC KE NS, 
POTATOES, Ida. r.b. No.1 
APYLES, Mo.-ll. w. twig N 
1 bu 


HOGS, top, ewt— — — 

HOGS, bulk, ewt— — — 

LINSEED OIL, raw Ib— 
; bu No, 


'R, hrd. fam., cwt-— 
TWOOL, » Ib— _ 


~~ XOPA 3 maximum less markup, 
of receiver to shipper. tThursday. 


on 


STOCK | MARKET AVERAGES. 
(C ‘compiled by Dow- Jones. ) 


* Base price 


30 industrials 
20 railroads 
15 utilities 
65 stocks 


in the| $1 


industrials 
railroads 


U. S&S. TREASURY STATEMENT. 
WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP). — The 
position of the Treasury April 12: Becctits 
zaeh, pees 358.52: ee wey 
: net balance ‘ 
oD 93 


77.35: 
total debt $235,286, 16 
CORPORATION REPORTS 
NEW YORK, April 14 (AP).—Coca-Cola 
Co. and consolidated, weet gee repered yg 
net profit of $25,021,445, or $5.64 


mon share, Biomater! with $25, 526, 222 _ 
$5.93 a common share, in 1943, 


abi, 623. 544; 


NEW YORK, April 14. —— The Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc., reported net income for 
three months ended March 31 of $307,165, 
or 32 cents a common share, compared with 
$289,629, or 30 centa a common share, for 
the corresponding period in 1944 


EGG AND POULTRY MARKETS 


The egg and poultry markets as reported by 
the ‘‘St. Louis Daily Market Reporter:’ 

EGGS—Rase price of receiver to shipper, 
current receipts and pullets, cases returned, 
other grade cases included: U. 8. extras, 
35.7¢; U. §. standards, 33.9c; current re- 
31.6¢; pullets, 
POULTRY—Base price of wholesalers to 
receivers: Fowls, 25.7c; springs, 29.2c;: fryers, 
29.2c; broilers, 29.2c; roosters, 19.9c; ducks, 
25¢: dark, 20c: geese, 26. Te: turkeys, all 
weights, young, 36c: old, 34ce; guineas, young, 
32¢; old, 27¢; ‘squabs, dressed, 


ceipts, 


45c; stags, 
7 0c. 


LAMBS AND VEALS. 

Lamb and veal quotations on the 8t. Louis 
market as reported by the ‘‘St. Louis Daily 
Market Reporter’’: 

VE ALB——Strietly choice, $15.75: fair to 
good, $13.25@13.50; common and medium, 
$10.25@11.75: rough and underfed, $6.75 


$16.75 @ 
common, 


$9 @ 9.50 


Good and choice, 
$15@16. 25 
aia 75@14. 50; ‘slaughter ewes, 


Butterfat. 
No. 1 at 46c, No. 3 at 43c per Ib.—net 


country stations. 

Base price butter, delivered St. Louis in 
carlots: Grade score), .4120; Grade 
A (92 score), .4070; Grade B (90 score), 
4045; Grade CG (89 score), .3995; U. 8. 


cooking, .3870; no grade, '3470 


Century Electric Report. 

Century Electric Co. reported net earnings 
for 1944 amounted to $573,723, equal to 
$1.19 a capital share, compared with $493,- 
920 after renegotiation, or ~~ RY capital 
meee in 943. Net sales in 44 were 
68,273, against $15,314, 840 in the 
ein year, 

The company stated for 1944 reserve had 
been made, based on past experience, for pos- 
sible refund on Government war contracts. 

———- — 
UNIT QUOTATIONS, 

NEW YORK, April 14.—Unit quotations 

as furnished by the National Association of 


Recirity Dealers: 

AffiliatedF Inc do2dFdiIne 12.41 
AmbusShrs O8 Mutuallnvest 13.47 
BroadStiny ; NorAmTisn1 958" 5:09 
Bullock Fund ; do 
CanInvFund 3.5 Fe Mi yn 
DiversifiedTrD RepInvFun 
+7DividendShrs SelAmShIne 
FundInvestorsin 26. StateSt Invest 


Gen InvestorsTr 2 eo 
KeystoneCusK1 19. SEL&P 
MassInvestTr 24. “ex dividend, 


week 
other 


Compared Friday last 
strong to 25c¢ higher: 
classes mostlv steady. 


WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP).—The OPA 
today announced price ceilings for wheat fu- 
tures at contract markets. 

Effective April 19, they Include one mer- 
chandising mark-up of 144 cents and one com- 
mission merchant's charge of 1% cents a 
bushel. These premiums may be added to 
the formula price at the terminal city where 


week 

pelts $16: load No, 
medium and good $15 @16.25; 
Westerns $15@1 


$13. 50 @ 14.25; part 
Texas spring lambe 

Previously the determination of —. —s wooled ewes $9@9 
which set 


in accordance with their own rules and 


CATTI 
steers were quotable 
good $12.50@14.50;: 


sE—For the week, 
$15 @17: 


Exchange Customers’ Debit Balances. 

Sw YORK, April 14 (AP).—The New 
York Stock Exchange reported that total cus- 
tomers’ net debit balances reported by exchange 
member fre carrying margin accounts totaled 
$1,034,912,245 at the close of business 


March 
Of this amount, $109,270,238 represented 


medium kinds $11.50@14; 
plain kinds of steers sold 


and above: canners, 
$6.50 @10.25;: 
treme top on beef bulls 
bulle $8.50@10.50; 
$12.50% 14.50; 
$812; top on veal calves $15 
HOGS—For the week, 
up $14.70; 120 to 
14.50, 


bulk of buil« 


12.245 includes all se- 
better 


The exchange said that this was the first 


— 


wal at the ceiling $13 
SHEEP——For the 


$57,600,000 Financing Pian. 
NEW YORK, April 14 (AP).——Tennessee 
Gas & Transmission Co, announced it would _ 
@ ’ 


covering a 317-25. medium to 
i 1 


registration statement 
$57,500,000 financing transacton. 
The plan contemplates public offering by an 
underwriting group of $35,000,000 of first 
a7 ROO 5 per cent pipe line bonds and 
$7, ,500,000 of 5S per cent preferred § stock. | from $7.50 down. 
n addition the company plans a $15,000, 000 > 
bank Joan. 
Proceeds of the er will be 
refund indebtedness and to settle 
construction costs now undergoing audit. 


lamba $1 less: 
from $140 16.50; fat 


used to 
certain ' So. paper shell varieties. Van 
Maker. ete.. 21c: Seedlings. 


salable none, 
choice 
grades and 
Top wooled lambs for 
5: choice clipped lambs No. 2 25: 
3 skins $15.75: 
good and choice wooled ‘rg $16. 50 @ av? 1000: 
several loads 
15.85; common throwouts Bt 4: h-g 
on 14: few loads good clipped lambs $14.5 

medium to good clipped and fall clipped 
deck medium and good 
an good and choice 


Mississipp! Valley Stockyards.. 

good and 
medium to 
good and eive light | 20c. 
heifers and mixed yearlings $14.25 
off quality and | ; 
9.50@12 with |j10.25; No. $5; 
heifers of this class ranging $9@11.50; beef |°°,K 
cows $10.50@13.50 with some ehoice $14 
cutters and Hy _— 
‘ eX. 


S11@ 
Vieht thin 


$13.75; 
heavy 
common and ~~ 


bulk of bg 150 Ths 
$13.50@ 
$14.70: 


140 Ibs 

with some in mixed lots at 

100 to 120 Ibs $13 @ 18. ya sows and stags 
5. 


Fridav-to-Friday 
the ary of the good and choice lambs moved 

6.5 with a few atrictly choice kinds | bu $1 
good 14.50 @ 
: eulle and throwouts $11@413; 
clipped lambs sold in a range 
slaughter ewes aold 
$&8.5009.50 for wool kinds and clips moved | $1. 40; 


NUTS. 
PECANS—Nearby small per th 15717c: 
— 
c. 


60c SS 
@$2: white, $2@3. See 
KREANS—Fla., bu, best, 
BEETS—tTex., % certs, 
box, 75c. 
BROCCOLI—Tex., certs, $6 
CABBAGE—Sou., 50 Ibs, best, $1.75@ |} 
red, $3. 75. Sates 
CABBAGE PLANTS — Sou., $3. 26 per | aa 
nearby, trays (10 doz), $1.5 ES 
CARROTS—tTex. and West., crts, O60. 75 | co 
@ . box, $1@1.25. 
CAULIFLOWER—West., certs, $343.40. 
, gold hrt., certs, $3. 50@ 
; : .25@4. 50. 
COLLARDS—Tex. bu, 
CHIVES——H-g. box, 
CUCUMBERS—Fila., 
ENDIVE—Cal., erts., 
EGGPLANT—Fla. : bu., $2.50 @ 3.86. 
GREEN ONIONS—H-g. behs, doz, 15@ 


HORSERADISH—H-g, bulk, net to growers, |feaee 
, $11.50@12: No. 1 @ # 


Site 2; h-s, 


lambs 


bulk 


1, 

'40@5 
, $6. 537 @6. 69. 
6.50. 


choice 


1 a 
) “fg. 65 @ 75c. 
'/ LEEKS—H- g be hs, doz. 25 @50c. 
= tert CE—wWest, certs, 45-58, $5.07. 3 
MU BHROOMS—Midw. +» Dts, tie 32c; ibs., | 
60 @ 65¢e. | 
MUSTARD—Miss., bu GAG: 
VPARSLEY—ex., % s 
PARSNIPS—H.- g, 
PEPPrERS—Fla., 4. 
RHUBARB—H- -£. behs, doz 50c @ $1. 
RUTABAGAS—Can., 50 Ibs, $1@1.10. 
RNADISHES — Hi-g, doz Pa we 60 @ 65¢; = 
Ark. and Mo., bu §: 50 @ 4.50. 
SALSIFY——Hf-g, $1 @ 1. 25 doz bechs, 
wEINece ~—— H-g, box 50c@ $1.28; Mo., 


SQUASH—Fia., ‘aoe . $3 @4.50; suc- 


ene, % bu, $2.£ : 
WEET POTATOES—-Tenn. n h bu 
2. te Pr. RR. $2.50@3.15; 


seed, h-«e nh S0¢; 


calves 
kinds 


period 
buck 


, trays (10 dos) |e 
1.75: Sou. $2.5 1000. 
SOMATORS— hepa lb 20 @ 22c, 
TURNIP TOPS—H-g box $1.15. 
FRUIT MARKET. 
APPLFES—Iil. bu $1.75@3.50: 


TOMATO Oe aa -N 


Money 
and Mo. 


FLY IN A 


STRATOLINER 


FOR A LITTLE EXTRA 


TWA’s famous Stratoliners — now costing, with 
modernization, more than $400,000 each — cut 
nearly 3 hours from T WA's transcontinental time. 


EASTBOUND \v. St. tovis «2.200. eee 8:50AM 
Ar. Pittsburgh .... 12:30PM Ar.NewYork sce 2:50PM 
WESTBOUND \v. Si. tovis .....20000 4:25AM 
Ar. los Angeles... 12:35PM Ar. SanFroncisco .. 3:00PM 
Make your reservations early! Telephone: CENTRAL 9100 


POINTS THE_WAY 


Ti National Labor Relations Board 
has ordered a bargaining election among 
the foremen and other supervisory 
groups of a Detroit automobile company. 


This company is not a part of General 
Motors, but we are concerned with the 
principles involved. 


This confusing ‘action by the Board 
means that it is sanctioning and pro- 
moting the unionization of management 
personnel, in spite of the fact that the 
National Labor Relations Act includes 

as an employer “... any person acting 
in the interests of an employer directly 
or indirectly.” 


We are sure that Congress did not 
intend to approve unionization of man- 
agement when it passed the Act. 


The results if applied throughout indus- 
try would be bad for the management 
groups involved, bad for industry, bad 
for labor, bad for America. 


Bad for Foremen 


We think it would be bad for foremen 
if American industry should be com- 
pelled to make a change in its proven 
type of organization, which would un- 
avoidably reduce the foreman’s status, 
diminish his responsibility, authority 
and influence, decrease his opportunities 
for personal advancement. 


In General Motors, foremen have always 
had important responsibilities and 
authority. 


We have always guarded the status of 
our foremen, and have provided special 
training to improve their abilities, in- 
crease their efficiency and enhance their 
opportunities for promotion to even 
more important management positions. 
The great majority of General Motors’ 
principal executives at one time were 
foremen. 


We are convinced that it would be im- 
possible for a foreman to follow both 
management and union leaderships at 
the same time, and under those condi- 
tions to carry on all his duties as they 
now exist. All elements of management 
must have a common objective. 


It would obviously be impossible, for 
instance, for him as a fellow: unionist 
with those under him, to perform his 
functions which relate to their working 
conditions, wages, promotions and 4s- 
signments on the unbiased basis which 
is essential to good management. 


Bad for Industry 


From our experience both before and 
during the war, we are certain that the 


a 
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SHOULD MANAGEMENT 
BE UNIONIZED? 


A Statement by General Motors 


THE POSITION 
OF FOREMEN IN 
GENERAL MOTORS 


In General Motors, foremen are the 
MANAGERS of their departments. 
They ro in establishing man- 
agement policies in both production 
and personnel matters. They have 
full authority to approve or disap- 
prove the mite to supervise t 
work, and to make work asst tamapante 
of the employes under their super- 
vision. They initiate wage increases, 
transfers and promotions. They are 
directly responsible for the efficiency 
and safety of their group. They bave 
full authority when necessary to take 
immediate, appropriate disciplinary 
action for violation of shop rules, 
and other improper conduct of their 
employes. They are the first point of 
management contact and make the 
first ——— decision on all 
matters relating to the employes 
under their direction. 


accepted American method of spreading 
managerial authority and responsibility 
among foremen—so that management is 
in close, direct contact with compara- 
tively small groups of workmen—is the 
best and only sound method of handling 
day-to-day relations with the thousands 
of employes engaged in modern mass 
production. 


Anything which would require a change 
in this set-up would interfere with em- 
ployer-employe relations and with pro- 
duction. 


For example, there have been many 
strikes in war production plants, par- 
ticularly in Michigan. Charges have 
been made that workmen have been 
loafing in plants engaged in war pro- 
duction and that they are being paid 
high wages for not working. We are 
conscious that the public feels that there 
must be something wrong. The attempt 
to tear down the position and authority 
of foremen and to unionize members of 
management is importantly contribut- 
ing to this condition. 


Bad for Labor 


As a matter of fact, the close-contact 


method is about the only way that man- - 


GENERAL MOTORS 


‘ 


agement and labor can work harmoni- 
ously together in large organizations. 


Much is said these days about coopera- 
tion. It would be a serious handicap to 
any hopes for teamwork and the pursuit 
of common interests, if anything were 
done to remove this facility for knowing 
and understanding each other. 


It is our firm, sincere belief that loss 
of this close contact would make har- 
monious relations between management 
and labor almost impossible and would 
interfere with practical collective bar- 
gaining. 


Bad for America 


The removal of foremen from their 
present position as a vital, integral part 
of management would require reorgani- 
zation of factory management on a basis 
far more complicated and decidedly less 
effective. Necessary factory discipline 
would suffer, worker efficiency would 
be impaired. 


We believe the effect on you—on the 
public as a whole—would be very real. 


It would interfere with the war effort. 
It would make war materials cost more. 


It would slow up postwar reconversion 
to civilian production. 


It would delay adequate postwar output 
of cars, refrigerators, ranges, furniture 
—all the things people need so much and 
have waited for so long. 


Finally—and, in the long run, perhaps 
most important of all—it would so in- 
crease production costs as to boost 
prices and the cost of living, and make 
the problem of reasonably full employ- 
ment much more difficult. 


Action Called For 


When people have as deep a conviction 
about anything as we have about union- 
izing management, they ought to do 
something about it. 


If the meaning of the National Labor 
Relations Act can be so confused as to 
promote unionization of management— 
and thus impair the effectiveness of the 
American production system of which 
we are all so proud—then the meaning 
ought to be cleared up. 


General Motors believes—and hopes 
others will feel the same—that it is a 
patriotic duty, a duty to the foremen, to 
industry, to labor, and to the public as 
a whole—to oppose ‘the unionization of 
management by every proper and law- 
ful means. 


That is our intention. 
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Led by units of the armed forces, the flag-draped casket of President Roosevelt is borne along Constitution Avenue in Washington on 
a caisson (center) drawn by white horses, en route to the White House for funeral services. Silent thousands line the route from Union 
Station, where the body arrived trom Warm Springs this morning. Washington Monument is in center background. Domed building at 
upper lett is the National Museum, at right is the Archives Building and at skyline is the Lincoln Memorial. 
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BODY ARRIVING IN CAPITAL The casket containing the President's body is being transferred 
from the special train on arrival at the Washington station. Guards arrange the caisson for the procession to the 
Executive Mansion. 


TRUMAN MEETS TRAIN President Harry S. Truman (center) arrives at 


the station to meet the Roosevelt special and accompany the body to the White 
House. With him are James F. Byrnes (left), former chief of the Office of War 
Mobilization, and Secretary of Commerce Henry A, Wallace, whom Truman suce 
ceeded as Vice President. 


LONELY FALA 


ccinininiiieinieaicalepasaaiamiicdiilibnidiamiiianndiigl 
The little black Scottie Fala, com- 
panion of President Roosevelt 
at home and on many of his trips, 
is taken for a walk at the Atlanta 
Terminal Station by Arthur Pret- 
tyman, Presidential valet, as the 


FAMILY GROUP Brig. Gen. Elliott Roosevelt, only one .of the President's four sons in the armed services —_— cane funeral train made a short stop 
to attend the funeral, awaits arrival of the funeral train with his wife (second from left) and his sisters-in-law, Mrs. on teate: eutk 
John Roosevelt (center); Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., and Mrs, James Roosevelt. associated Press Wirephotos Except as Noted. 
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ST. LOUISANS' TRIBUTE 
At left, a view of the crowd of about 4000 
St. Louisans standing in the rain at Soldier's 
Memorial today, paying tribute to President 
Roosevelt in a citywide service. Above is Jacob 
M. Lashly, former president of the American 


Bar Association, delivering the eulogy. 
-—By a Post-Dispatch Staff Photographer, 
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ST. LOUIS RADIO STATIONS 


KSD KXOK WEW KFUO WAAOX WiL 


x a wee 


330 466630 770 850 


20 1230 


Programs on the broadcast band 
scheduled for today include: 


12 NOON 


RSD — ASSOCIATED — NEWS; ALL 
ANGELS CHURCH CH 
K¥ UU— Devotional oon KMOX—Grand 
Central Station. KWwK—News. 
News. Wil-—Platite Parade. EKEXOK— 


News. 
12:15 KFUO—Moments With God. KMOX— | 6:39 


interlude; Top Tunes. KW re 
WEW—Markets. KXOK—Ozark Rambiers. 

12:30 KSO—ASSOCIAILDO Paces NE We. 
KMO e Farm. 

WiLL — The Weather 


up. 
KxXOK—Oszark Ramblers. 
12 43 "kSD—WAR TELESCOPE, John Mac- 
x¥UO—Farm Front. 
Tak. EX 


KWK—News; Health 
OK—Ramblers; News. 


1 P. M. 


KSO—CURTAIN TIME ON BROADWAY. 
KFUG—Music Hou. KMUX—News. KWE 
Red Cross, Reporter. WEW—News; Marines 
at War. WIlL-—In Behalf of Uncle Sam. 

XOK—American Song Trails. 
. O& KE Norton, comment 
. WEW—The fing- 
ing Tree. Wil-—Song by Bing Crosby. 
KXOK in the Air. 

1:30 KMOX—Report to the Nation. KWK— 
St. Louls Police Quartet. WEW—Catholic 
~~ WiIL—wNews; Records. 


1:45 ;Wk—Qeoree Sterney’s Orchestra. WEW 
Hastem the Day. 


2 P. M. 


KSD—ORCHESTRAS OF THE NATION, fea- 
turing the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
KFUO—Listeners’ Digest. KMOX—Produc- 
tion Urgency Program. KWK-—This Is Hal- 
loran. WEW-——News: Music. WIL-—Police 
nega Neighborhood Program. KXOK— 

ews; Senior Swing. 

2: is KFUO—Musiecal Relaxation. KMOX— 

Music: Medical Soicety. 
3:20 KFUOG—News. KMOX—Publie Affairs. 
KWK—Lee Elgart’s Orchestra. WIL-—News; 
The Randwagon. KXOK—The Fitzgeralds. 
2:45 KFUU—Tomorrow's World; tusiness in 
Rivriew. KMOX—Builders of Victory. 


3 P. M. 


KSO—MINUTE . ake sh gee AE op 
OF FUNERAL SERVIC RESI- 
OENT ROOSEVELT tag ai atte ym 
KFULU — Piano KMOX -—— News; 

ta Records. WIL-—Piat- 
ter Parade. EXOK—News; Saturday Sym- 


phony. 
3:15 KFUO—Chester Bowles of the OPA. 


3:30 KFUO—Womem of Today. KMOX— 
Assignment Home. WIL-—News; Music. 
245 UO—Faithful Words. 


4 P. M. 


KSD— FUNERAL SERVICES FOR PRESI- 
Pane ROOSEVELT (continued). 
KFUO—Song Shop KM MOX-— Philadelphia 
Syinphony Orchestra. KWK-—News; Records. 
WIL-—News: Teatime Tunes. 
KXOK—News: A Date With the Duke. 

wee KSD—JOHN W. VANDERCOOK, com- 


Kru "O—Readine a aati ect: 
WiL—N Teatim 

45 KSD—_WOR RDS AND MUSIC. 
EFUO—--Children’s Program. KWE-——Dis- 
patch From Reuters. WEW—Home Sere- 


5 P. M. 
KSO-—NEWS. 


KFUO— News, KMOX—WNews. KrwK— 
Coast Guard Fntertains. WIL-—Footlight 
Favorites. KXOK-——Viadimir Brenner, pianist. 
6:15 KS0-—-MUSIC BY SHREDNIK. 
KFUO—Social Security. KMOX——People’s 
Piatform. KWK—Songs by Crosby: News. 
a hed — News. WIL — Oldtimer Revue. 
XOK—The Fighting AAF. 
6 30 KSD—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 
KFUO—The Open Bible. KWK—Haweal! 
Calls. WEW—Sports. WIL — News: Spike 
Jones. KXOK—Edward Tomlinson, comment. 
oe KSD—RELIGION IN THE NEWS. 
KFU O— News. KMOX—The World Today 


“WOU'LL BE GLAD YOU HEARS 
DR. WALTER A. MAIER /= 


SUNDAY ON THE 
LUTHERAN HOUR 


]. — 


. 


KWK11:30-12 Noon °e KFUO 3 P. M. 


KXOK—lIt's 7 


linsufficient 


Sports. WEW-——-Grandpappy Jones. WIL-— 
Swingtime KEXOK—News; Sports. 


6 P. M. 


ay a er FOREIGN POLICY. 
KMOX—Lionel 


KXOK— 


WIL — The Weather: 
Onward — Upward. KXOK — Leland 
ge com 
KsD — BIOGRAPHY OF PRESIDENT 


WilL—News ; 
xO eR Your 


6: iy "WiL-—Sonth American Way. 


7 P.M. 


KSO—To be announced. 
KFUO—News. KMOX—Danng Show. 
KWK—Frank Singiser, comment. WEW— 
News; Catholic News. WIL—What America 
a Playing. KXOK—Early American Dance 


7: is ‘<rU0—Sports. KWK—News; Duke 
Ellington's Coenatteas Music. WEW—Sacred 
Heart Program 

20 KFUO—Sabbath Eve Melodies. KMOX— 

F. B. 1. in Peace and War. KWK— 
ah of the Americas. WIL-——News: 
Semper Paratus. KXOK—Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

7:45 KFUO—Religious Journal. WIL-—It’s 

Dance Time. 
55 EMOX—Ned Calmer, comment, 


KSO—To be announced. 
of God. KMOX—Hit 
-. KWK-—Jean Goldkette’s Orchestra. 
WIl-—Youth for Christ. KXOK—Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

8:30 KWK—Hello, Mom. WIL——News: Rock- 
ing Chair Time. KXOK—Tommy Dorsey’ s 
Spotlight Band; Quick Quiz. 

8:45 KMOX—Ssturday Night Serenade. WIL 


9 P. M. 


eae ) be pepewneed, 
KW News 


— KWE fn 

eri ’ WiL—dive Interlude. 
9:30 KWK—American Eagle in Britain. WIL 
ne Sparklers. KXOK~—Network Fea- 


9: 45 KMOX—Quis Club. WIL—-Musical Etch- 


10 P. M. 


KSD—Te be announced. 


XOK—News; Hoosier Hop. 
10:15 kaox— Publi Affairs Talk. WIL-—78 


R. P. Club, 
10:30 ksD— Associ ATED PRESS NEWS. 
KMOX—Old Barn 


Fashioned Dance. WIL 
——Weather; News; KXOK—Jimmy 


Palmer's Orchestra. 
10:45 KXOK—Los Andrinis, 
10:55 KWK—News. 


11 P. M. 


KSD— ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS: Musie. 
KMOX—Barn Dance. KWK—News. WIL 


Dawn Patrol. KXOK—News; Freddy Mar- 
tins’ Orchestra. 
11:15 KWK—Del Courtney's Orchestr 
a KSD—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS: 
ale 


KMOX—Musical Hour. KWK — Dance 
Orchestra. KXOK—Emi)] Vanda'’s Orchestra. 
45 KWK-——Dance Orchestra; News. 


12 MIDNIGHT 


KSD-—ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS: Music. 
WIL-——Dawn Patrol. KMOX—Musical Hour. 
Fg oo ee AP ae 


KWK 
¥ KSD—ASSOCIATED. PRESS. * NEWS: 
aa 


> <a ; Pat ; . 
12:55 OKSD ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS. 


43 Arrested in Gambling Rald. 

Forty-three Negroes were arrest- 
ed ni a flat at 3843A Finney ave- 
nue last night by police, led by 
Chief of Detectives Herman Sie- 
bels, who confiscated cards and 
dice. 
ably would be released because of 
evidence to support 
gambling charges. Ezra Harris, 
Negro proprietor of a poolroom bé- 
low the flat, was heoked for fail- 
ure to have a license. 
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McKELLAR’S POSTS 
IN SENATE GIVE 
HIM RARE POWER 


New Presiding Officer Is 
Also Chairman of Two Im- 
portant Committees. 


WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP). 
—Elevation of Vice President Tru- 
man to the presidency put Senator 
Kenneth McKellar of Memphis, 
Tenn., in one of the most power- 
ful positions any man ever held 
in the Senate. 


The 76-year-old Tennessee Dem- 
ocrat holds the purse strings of 
the Senate as acting chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee. He 
also is chairman of the important 
Post Office and Post Roads Com- 
mittee, 

Now as president pro tempore 
he takes over the gavel as the 
regular presiding officer of the 
body. His salary will go up from 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year. He also 
retains his status as a Senator. 

Parliamentarians said there is 
no rule or law requiring McKellar 
to drop any of his chairmanships 
or committee assignments. 


An article on Senator McKel- 
lar’s course in the Senate, by Ed- 
ward A. Harris, a Washington cor- 
respondent of the Post-Dispatch, 
was published recently in the Sun- 
day Post-Dispatch, 

This article said that he has 
been called a patronage despot, 
and that he dispenses jobs and fa- 
vors to those who keep in line 
with him; that he is loyal to Boss 
Crump of Memphis, and that he 
has made ceaseless efforts to oust 
Chairman Lilienthal of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, 

In this fight he has sought 
legislation requiring TVA to turn 
into the Treasury all revenue it 
derives from the sale of power 
and to force TVA to go to Con- 
gress for funds, 


Hurley Is Expected in Moscow. 

MOSCOW, April 14 (AP).—Maj. 
Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, United 
States Ambassador to China, is 
expected to arrive in Moscow to- 
day or tomorrow for conferences 
with Ambassador W. Averell Har- 
riman. Hurley is on his way back 
to Chungking from the United 
States. Harriman plans to go to 
Washington soon for a brief visit. 


Officers said the men prob-| yy 
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Russian Pianist Gives His 
First Solo Recital 
Here. 


By THOMAS B. SHERMAN 
Alexander Uninsky, the Russian 
pianist who had appeared earlier 


in the season with the St, Louis 


Symphony Orchestra, gave his 
first solo recital here last night in 
Howard Hall, the Principia, Save 
for the first group which was com- 
posed of three sonatas by Scar- 
latti and Busoni’s arrangement of 
a Bach organ prelude and fugue, 
the program was devoted entirely 
to nineteenth century music. This 
emphasis one May assume, was an 
indication ef Uninsky’s natural 
preference. In any case, he played 
the music of Schumann and Chopin 
with great emotional amplitude 
and a perceptive use of accent, 
modelling and rhythmic propul- 
sion. 

Schumann’s “Carnaval” evoked 
a great variety of expression from 
the soloist, yet the inward relation- 
ship of all the episodes was con- 
sistently maintained. Uninsky’s 


| George Pappandrew was hoping 
- |for the first time in his life today 
Flashes of Life that a patron would suffer acute 


{ 
on a Sante in which he was a 
witness, 
But, to avoid prejudice, wit- 
nesses were barred from the court 
Pappandrew told police a man/when not on the stand. So the 
quietly ate a full meal, slowly|only testimony he heard was his 
rank his coffee and then stepped | own. 


indigestion. 


ne en 


Ry the Associated Press, 


ere’s Your Wallet. 


WEEK 


AMERICAN “EEX MON. NIGHT 
SEATS NOW ON SALE 4 


JACOBOWSKY 


CLEVELAND — Joseph Sinjur,| best 


and the COLONEL 


proprietor, was grateful to bar'| 
customers last night for helping | 
him evict an inebriated patron. 

Too late, however, Sinjur discov- 
ered the wallet containing $200 
they “returned” to the patron had 
dropped out of Sinjur’s own 
pocket, 


Coffee and Dessert. 


DINE AND DANCE NIGHTLY 


EL AVION 


On Manchester Road, 
2 Miles West of Lindbergh 


Featuring OLLIE SANDEL’S Music 


DANCING 
Chicken, Steak & Italian Dinners 
Mixed 3-2750 


lh x. 


Story of a Story. 


PORTLAND, | Ore. 'e.—Cafe Owner rT 


ehind the cash counter, scooped |\— 
up $150 and vanished, 


SPOKANE, Wash.—Police Re- 
porter Joe Doolittle thought it 
would be easy to get a good story 


v 
Open 5:30 


Start 6:00 
BO Park Free 


William Myrna 
POWELL * LOY 


"THE THIN MAN isi 


HOME’ 
PLUS BUMSTEAD RIOT! 


‘LEAVE IT TO BLONDIE’ 


Art Larr 
SiNGLEYON * LAKE e $i! MMS 


Drinks TE. 
DINNERS SERVED ON SUNDAY 


SHOWBOAT 


GOLDEN ROD PRESENTS 


“TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR ROOM” 
8:30 P. M. Every Evening 

Foot of Locust St. Phone GA. 8675 
Rates to Organizations — 


treatment of this music was poet- § 


ic without every becoming too 
fanciful or sentimental. 

His Chopin group consisted of 
the Nocturne in B-flat Minor, the 
Etudes in G-sharp Minor and F- 
Major, and the big A-flat Major 
polonaise. The first three came 
off very well. The polonaise, how- 


ever, was deficient in breadth and | 


driving power, 

The opening Scarlatti numbers 
were played with a nice restraint 
and the D-Major Bach-Busoni 
prelude and fugue was monumen- 
tal in its display of size and power. 

.The acoustic properties of the 
hall had a deadening effect on the 
tone quality of the piano through- 
out the whole program: This lack 
of resonance undoubtedly compro- 
mised the effectiveness of many 
climactic passages and also took 
away something from the texture. 
Even so Uninsky demonstrated 
much power as any pianist needs 
and a manual control that ex- 
tended to all dynamic levels. The 
tone quality was always healthy 
even at its Joudest but there was 
at times a lack of clarity and even- 
ness in his runs. 

Uninsky played several encores 
in response to the cordial dem- 
onstrations of approval from the 
audience, 


Two Opera Performances Main- 
tain Traditions. 

The Siamese-twins of grand 
opera, Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and Leoncavallo’s “Pagli- 

acci,” attracted only a moderate 
size audience when staged last 
night at Kiel Auditorium by the 
visiting San Carlo Opera Co. 

Both performances successfully 
maintained obsolete operatic tra- 
ditions of stilted staging and un- 
even singing which, as the eve- 
ning wore on, contributed to giv- 
ing the two tragedies a touch of 


the comic. One apparent economy 


The very lives of multitudes in war-torn 
countries depend on the filling of their 
desperate need for clothing. 


The demands of America’s armed forces 
and civilian needs are so great that only a 
small amount of new clothing can be spared 
for overseas relief. 


But all of us can spare some serviceable 
used clothing—to provide the 150 million 
pounds that must be collected this month 
for that purpose. 


In the clothes closets and attics of America’s — 
homes is enough usable, spare clothing to 
help care for the 125 million men, women, 


and children—in Europe alone—who have 
given all but life itself toward the same last- 
ing peace we all are fighting for. 


Let’s get it out—and send it off—NOW! 


What YOU Can Do! 


Get together all the serviceable used summer and 
winter clothing you can spare, This. includes: 
Men’s, women’s, children’s, and infants’ wear, and 
shoes. Overcoats, topcoats, suits, dresses, shirts, 
skirts, jackets, pants, work clothes, gloves, under- 
wear, sleeping garments, robes, sweaters, shawls, 
and all knit goods. Also blankets, bedclothes. 
Tie in bundles and place on curbstone, 
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UNITED NATIONS CLOTHING COLLECTION 
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ST. LOUIS DAIRY CO 


PULITZER gery Km 
SCULLIN STEEL CO., 6700 Manchester 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 
WM. WURDACK ELEC. MFG. CO., 
4444 Cleyten 


™ which provided some amusement 


| was the use of a single costume 
by chorus members for both 


o 
‘The plausible characterizations, 
vocal and dramatic, were given 
by Betty Stone in the supporting 
role of Mamma Lucia in the Mas- 
cagni curtain-raiser and by Mostyn 
Thomas as Tonio in “Pagliacci.” 
The evening unquestionably would 
have profited, even in the pit 
where the performances were di- 
rected by Nicholas Rescigno, by 
taking the “grand” out of opera. 
“T) Trovatore’ ig scheduled for 
tonight. A. W. H. 


Meat and $1871 Stolen. 

The Vern Frey Market, 415 De 
Baliviere avenue, early yesterday 
was robbed of $1871 and 306 
pounds of meat, a supplementary 
police report said today. The meat 
was valued at $135. 
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IMy OPINION 


By MARTHA CARR 


Dear Martha Carr: 
HEN we were all growing up our parents were much too 
W strict, because there were certain things forbidden by their 
religion. When we all got older we used our own judg- 
ment regarding dancing, card playing and the like. I have 
. never yet learned to 
dance. My girl friend 
tells me the best way to 
learn is to go to a dance 
and then try to dance 
when someone asks me. 
Ig this what I should do? 
To what church can I go 
to meet some nice young 
people? How can I get 
some USO work? I am 
20 but my parents con- 
tinue to be so terribly 


strict that I am considering leaving home. Could they force 
me to return? JO. 


Letters intended for this col- 
umn must be addressed to 
Martha Carr at the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. Mrs. Carr will 
answer all questions of general 
interest, but of course, cannos 
give advice on matters of a 
purely legal or medical nature. 
Those who do not care to have 
their letters published may en- 
close an addressed and stamped 
envelope for personal reply. 


Your friend’s advice sounds to me like the sure way toa 
bad beginning. Better go to one of the dance studios and take 
a few lessons first, so you don’t completely ruin some poor boy’s 
evening—and the shoes for which he had to fork over those 
cherished ration stamps! The dance studios you will find listed 
in the classified section of the phone book. Your girl friend 
could help, also, by practicing with you to music from the radio 
for a few evenings. Look up the various churches of your 
cenomination in your vicinity and see which has the liveliest 
and most congenial group of young people your age, and attend 
the services and the meetings of the groups, then make your 
choice. For USO work go to the headquarters in the Municipal 
Auditorium, If you have loving parents, however strict, and a 
good home, you would do well to think a long time before pull- 
ing up stakes. A girl is fortunate who has such a background 
and it stands her in good stead. If you feel you must leave I 
doubt if your parents could force you to return at your age, 
providing you have a job and are self-supporting. 


ee eC 
Dear Martha Carr: 

MY WIFE claims it is all right for her to stop in a certain 
large cocktail lounge and drink a few highballs on her way 
from the show with her girl friend. This girl is unmarried. I 
claim my wife should not be seen in such places unless escort- 
ed by her husband. Which of us is right? W. R. D. 


These days women are constantly seen in groups or by twos 
in the cocktail lounges. I see no reason why your wife should 
not stop by for a drink with her girl friend, providing they 
know how to limit themselves as to the number of drinks, and 
are discreet in their behavior. You should have more faith in 
your wife. 

ca oe 

Dear Martha Carr: * 

So many of the relatives and friends of the boys in service 
fail to realize they long for mail as a hungry man does for food. 
Good news, cheerful mail is like good food and revives him. 
The wrong kinds of letters are like poison or like a knife in his 
heart. A service man builds up the hope of coming home to 
the finest parents, the most faithful and lovely wife or girl 
friend in the world. No one has a right to take that hope 
from him by writing to him rumors heard regarding them, or 
even the sorry truth, if that is so shocking as to make him 
lose his morale. Those at home should write letters which will 
bring the fighting man courage, not despair. I wish everyone 
at home would remember this. WORRIED PAL, 


nT Res e 

IN ANSWER TO “Jeremy”: Send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for my General Party Games, The Public Library 
abounds in detective stories, Go and take a look. My Mascu- 
line Popularity leaflet will help you with those difficulties and 


with the shyness you mention. I'll mail it to you with the party 
leaflet. 


x2 22 
IN ANSWER TO “A Friend”: If anyone there is a very 
close friend of either the man or the girl you might remonstrate 
with them and make them realize where their conduct is lead- 
ing them. Otherwise they will have to either come to grief or 
work out matters for themselves. 


Social Problems 
By Emily Post 


VERYONE will agree that a man should be able to make 
E up his mind before all the wedding plans have been com- 
pleted and that no girl deserves the treatment described in 
this letter: “My daughter was engaged to a Navy officer for 
over a year and they were to have been married last month. 
The date had been set, the wedding dress bought and the 
bridesmaids put to the expense of their dresses. Out of the blue 
he wrote her and broke off everything with no further explana 
tion than that he had decided marriage was not for him and he 
asked to have his ring returned. Considering all the expense 
everyone has been put to and the embarrassment caused my 
daughter, would you say that we might keep his ring? 

To this I am sorry to have to say, I don’t think she could 
keep his ring—not even as part payment of the expenses in- 
curred! In her place, there is nothing to do but put the wed- 
ring clothes away which cannot be returned, in the hope that 
they may be put to a happier use than could ever have been 
possible with him. 


x St = 


DEAR MRS. POST: What can we do to show our pro- 
found sympathy for parents who have lost their only son over- 
seas? We have not seen these people for eight or nine years, 
but think of them as “old friends.” We want to do the utmost. 

Answer: The only thing you can do is write a short note 
sincerely saying how sorry you are or possibly send a few flow- 
ers to the mother. Later on go to see her, 


ee ee 


DEAR MRS. POST: Is it proper for a chaperon at a young 
people's dance to dance with the young people? 

Answer: It depends a great deal upon how old the chap- 
eron is and still more, upon how well she dances. If she is 
neither young nor especially gifted, she should dance very brief- 
ly, if at all. 

ee ee 

DEAR MRS. POST: Is it proper that a guest at a bridge 
party who wins a prize for having had high score, turn this 
over to the guest of honor in whose honor the party was given? 
In fact, the party was a shower followed by bridge playing. 

Answer: I have not ever been able to understand how 
there could be any question about this. Several years ago it 
came up frequently. It seems impolite to give away a prize or 
a present that has been given you. ‘In other words, it is an 
unnecessary courtesy to a guest at the expense of being dis- 
courteous to your hostess. 


Every Time 


By Jimmy Hatlc 


They'll Do kt 
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“THINGS SHE OUGHTER- 
WITH A BIG COLD DRINK 
SHE ALWAYS GIVES 
A GLASS OF WATERW 


BILLY NEVER DOES THE | 
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TRasut 
{1 JERRIE CUNNINGHAM~ 
ATLANTA, GA. 


[Flut wHEn SHE serves 
A BOWL OF CHILI- 
YOU GUESSED IT, 
BROTHER~ NO WATER 
FROM MILLY~ 
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Economical 
Menus for 
Tomorrow 
By Meta Given 


OW lucky arg those who en- 
H joy lamb thes® strict rationed 

days because there are some 
cuts as well as the ground lamb 
that still cost no. points. Of 
course there may be a good many 
haters of lamb who will be con- 
verted to it in these lean days of 
meat. Truly we have sympathy 
for people who have dislikes that 
are so strong as to make them al- 
most ill. I know of no way to 
treat such ailments except to pre- 
pare lamb dishes that will have 
irresistable appeal. The use of a 
little lemon juice and plenty of 
seasoning we think is one good 
way of doing it. And putting the 
meat into the form of the popu- 
lar meat loaf is another, 


Braised Lamb and Lettuce Rolls. 


Three lamb shanks (about 2 
pounds), two teaspoons meat ex- 
tract paste, two cups hot water, 
one-fourth cup chopped celery, 
two tablespoons chopped onion, 
one-half cup uncooked rice, one 
and one-fourth teaspoons salt, 
dash pepper, one-fourth teaspoon 
marjoram, two or three heads of 
leaf lettuce, two tablespoons but- 
ter or margarine, 


Trim lamb shanks of coarse 
tissue and fat. Remove meat 
from bones and grind. (Reserve 
tissue and bones for soup.) Dis- 
solve meat extract paste in one- 
half cup of the water and com- 
bine with the ground meat (there 
should be about 1 1b.) and next 
six ingredients. Using a one- 
fourth cup measure, wrap each 
portion in four or five large 
leaves of lettuce and tie with a 
string. Season rolls lightly. Place 
in a skillet with heated butter, 
cover and simmer for one and 
one-half hours, adding remaining 
water as needed, Turn lamb rolls 
several times, during cooking. 
Makes 8 rolls. Serves 4. 

Breakfast—Orange slices; buck- 
wheat griddle cakes; sausage pat- 
ties; hot syrup. 

Dinner—Braised lamb and let- 
tuce rolls; American fried pota- 
toes; creamed pimiento and cel- 
ery, raw spinach and carrot salad, 
hot biscuits, sponge cake with 
fruit, 

Supper—Vegetable salad with 
horseradish dressing, toasted rolls, 
homemade rootbeer sodas, oat- 
meal cookies. 


For extra flavor and nutrition 
add one-third cup chopped cooked 
ham or bacon to your regular 
cornstick recipe. 


It's Bean Planting Time 


T’S bean planting time in’ St. 
] vous, and here are some tips 
to assure you a good crop. 
First, beans need well limed 
and well drained soil. That com- 
bination is a “natural” for the 
liming, especially in clay soil, and 

improves drainage possibilities. 


If you haven't used agricultur- 
al or crushed limestone this sea- 
‘son, hoe open the future bean 
furrows four or five inches deep 
and scatter in about one pound of 
agricultural lime to a 50-foot fur- 
row. Then chop, chop, with the 
hoe until the lime no _ longer 
shows. Pull back the soil until 
the furrow is one inch deep, a 
proper bean seed bed, 


Do you want to speed up germ- 
ination time? You can do this 
by soaking the seed overnight be- 
fore planting. Do not overdo this. 
Start the beans soaking the night 
before a morning planting. Or, if 
planting in late afternoon, start 
them soaking the morning of. the 
same day, 


Seed-spacing is another’ im- 
portant point. A half pound of 
beans will plant a 100-foot row, 
with the beans properly spaced 
four inches apart. A 50-foot plant- 
ing should yield about a bushel of 
beans and that is plenty for a 
family of three or four with good 
appetites. Of course, I am taking 
it for granted that your garden 
plan calls for two or three suc- 
cessive plantings at ten-day inter- 
vals, 


wenty-four inches between the 
rows is the usual suggestion for 
bean spacing but gardeners with 
a patriotic eye to space-saving 
and a common-sense regard for 
labor-saving, will approve of the 
“double-row” plan. For this, the 
seed rows should be 10 inches 
apart and then 24 inches between 
the next two rows that are 10 
inches apart. If you knock in 
your guide posts at both ends of 
the “double row,” you can tie the 
guide line, pull it down to the 
end of the row and twist it once 
around the post, then around the 
post just 10 inches away and back 
up to the opposite post. You save 
bending over at least once, and 
steps a-plenty, for you will be able 
to work both furrows at the same 
time. Also, later on, when you 
cultivate against weeds, hoeing 
down the middle of the “double 
row” will take care of both plant- 
ings. 

But let’s get back to planting 
tactics. If you spaded in fertilizer 
this spring there is no reason to 
add plant food at bean planting 
time. Beans belong to that good 
legume group that are “soil build- 
ers.” That family is famous for 
the trick by which they take 
nitrogen from the air and store 


Your Stars 
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By Marion Drew 


WHAT TO EXPECT 
TOMORROW 


Sun in Aries. 


General Tendencies — Things 
change suddenly tomorrow, maybe 
travel is in the books for you, but 
details are subject to unforeseen 
upheavals. The best time to start 
will be early in the day; the later 
hours are more apt to bring ex- 
pense and difference of opinion 
with them. On the whole, I'd think 
that the best results would be ob- 
tained at this time from home 
amusements, a few friends drop- 
ping in, or from ‘reading and 
study. 


If Tomorrow Is Your Birthday. 


Before the next 12 months will 
have passed you are apt to find 
many landmarks swept away, 
changes which you cannot imag- 
ine at present and would not 
choose, if the truth be told. These 
will bring you new opportunities, 
however, and in time you will find 
that your life will be more indi- 
vidual and unrestricted as a re- 
sult. I count next winter as the 
most éventful period for you, al- 
though there is activity. during 
October, too. 


Tomorrow’s Watchword—This is 
a time of year when the Zodiac 
passes through a section charac- 
terized by spiritual interests. A, 
J. Cronin in his magnificent book, 
“The Keys of the Kingdom,” has 
emphasized the fact that Heaven 
has many gateways. Not all peo- 
ple are able to think alike; the 
most important thing is that they 
think as well as they can and live 
up to their ideals. In that way 
they can reach one of those gates, 
perhaps a more glorious one than 


many a high-sounding creed would 
pick out. 

WHAT TO EXPECT MONDAY 

Sun in Aries. 

General Tendencies—Money mat- 
ters can be in a muddle Monday, 
particularly since your chief in- 
terests at this time seem to lie 
in the direction of heart throbs. 
You are lively and animated, but 
just not down to earth; try to be 
less impulsive when it comes to 
making decisions in the next 24 
hours. The most congenial time 
noted is apt to come around the 
first part of the afternoon, and 
lends itself well to physical ac- 
tivity. 

If Monday Is Your Birthday. 

You will experience a desire for 
change during the next year, may- 
be making a strenuous effort to 
tear loose from some old land- 
marks in your life. Well, the right 
time has not come yet, so wait for 
still later developments. You have 
just passed through a period of 
nervous excitement and you have 
another such time to meet during 
the last two months of 1945. You 
will profit by waiting to see what 
the end of this year brings forth. 


Monday’s Watchword—Marshal 
your ideas upon _ self-possession 
and see if you can reach the ideal 
obtained by a writer who said that 
“I am bigger than anything that 
can happen to me, All these 
things, sorrow, misfortune and 
suffering, are outside my door, I 
am in the house and I have the 
key.” These sentences need think- 
ing over; their full strength is not 
grasped at once. The main idea 


is to realize your own power and: 


to free yourself from dependence 
upon others. 


it in the nodules on their fine 
roots. It is all thanks to a special 
sort of bacteria that live in their 
root nodules. 

Probably some of those impor- 
tant bacteria are in the soil wait- 
ing to go to work with the beans. 
But because they are not always 
in the soil, it is a good idea to 
invest a few cents in the bac- 
teria. The seed stores sell them, 
packaged especially for the dif- 
ferent kinds of legumes. They 
are simple to apply, as the printed 
directions on the package or bottle 
will tell you. 


If you did not spade in any 
fertilizer when you prepared the 
garden soil this spring, figure on 
using about one and a half 
pounds of Victory Garden plant 
food for 50 feet of row. “The way 
you talk about fertilizer, you must 
think I carry a scale around,” a 
gardner complained recently. Here 
is the explanation. A quart jar 
holds almost exactly three pounds 
of Victory Garden plant food. Use 
a jar as your measure and the 
weight is easily figured. We have 
found that a watering can or 
scrub bucket comfortably filled 
with water is the right amount 
of liquid in a 50-foot row. Dump 
about half of the quart jar of fer- 
tilizer into the bucket, stir it 
and then let it sit while the seed 
bed is being prepared. After the 
beans seeds are in *he furrow, stir 
the liquid again and pour it into 
the open furrow before you pull 
back the soil and firm it over the 
seeds with the flat of the hoe, 


Varieties ir bush beans cover 
pages in many catalogues. Boun- 
tiful, Plentiful and  Stringless 
yreen-Pod are the favorites in 
our locality, The new Keystonian 
is right up on top, too, especially 
for early plantings. Pole beans 
have their advantages in small 
gardens; they are more economf- 
cal of space, and have a long pro- 
ducing season. However, our hot 
dry mid-season checks their pro- 
duction so that in our locality, 
they are best bets for later plant- 
ings, to take advantage of the 
fine bean weather from middle 
August throughout September. It 
is still a bit early for planting 
Limas. MARGARET PINKUS, 


Tuna Spread 


One seven-ounce can white meat 
of tuna, one-half teaspoon freshly 
grated onion, two-thirds cup dill 
pickle, chopped very fine, one- 
fourth cup mayonnaise. Flake 
tuna into a bowl and add remain- 
ing ingredients. Mix well. Makes 
about one cup, tightly packed, 
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‘You Cannot 
Insure Your 


Happiness 


By Elsie Robinson 


HE’S had a wretched life. A 
§ nacey home—an unhappy mar- 

riage that ended in divorce— 
and now love has come her way, 
again, at 33, and she is afraid to 
take it. 

“How can you insure happi- 
ness?” she writes. “What can you 
fall back on if marriage turns 
wrong? Keeping a stiff upper lip 
and going on is okey in fairy tales 
—-but when a girl gives up a good 
job, banks everything on her hus- 
band and then he fails her— 
well—” 

How can you 
ness’? 

You can’t. : 

And why should you expect to? 

You weren’t given life in order 
to find happiness. Happiness isn’t 
the purpose of life. It even isn’t 
necessary to a great life. The pur- 
pose of life is growth. You were 
meant to grow—to develop—that 
is the natural plan of your life, 
for all life. And you certainly can 
grow and yet remain what you 
call “unhappy.” 

* 


“insure happi- 


* 

FOR HAPPINESS means con 
tentment— 

And growth implies discontent— 

Happiness means comfort— 

Growth implies discomfort— 

Happiness means ecstasy— 

Growth implies risk and danger— 

Growth implies hardship, bore- 
dom, monotony— 

Successful lives aren’t happy 
lives. Successful lives are growing 
lives—lives that are continually 
reaching out, battling with hard- 
ships— 

“Then why do people desire hap- 
piness so passionately if they 
weren’t meant to be happy?” 

Why do they want to be happy? 
For exactly the same reason that 
they want to quit their jobs, sleep 
until noon and stuff themselves 
with chocolate cake. 

Because they’re lazy, greedy and 
cowardly. 

Of course we want happiness— 
we want anything that is easy and 
pleasant. But our “wants” are 
not the measure of what our lives 
should be. Your youngster wants 
lollypops instead of regular food. 
You can’t let him have them. You 
want happiness instead of regular 
life. Don’t let yourself have it. 

x * * 

THE DREAM of happiness isn’t 
a man’s size dream—it’s a lazy, 
stupid animal’s dream. It’s a 
greedy, timid child’s dream. 

And it’s only a dream. Happi- 
ness really never happens—save in 
brief spurts. 

Thank God it doesn’t! 

Paralysis would be a picnic com- 
pared to it. 

And indeed that which we call 
happiness is usually a paralysis of 
thought and spirit. 

“But what can we fall back on if 
happiness fails?” 

Don’t fall back on anything. 
Keep on going. Keep on going 
with life. Take life as it comes. 
Take life as an adventurer takes 
the jungle. He doesn’t demand 
happiness in the jungle. He asks 
only adventure and he accepts 
fever, blisters, bites, hunger and 
drouth as part of the price he 
must pay for adventure. 

Accept sorrow and disappoint- 
ment and monotony as part of the 
price we must pay for the adven- 
ture of living. Living is worth 
any price you pay. 


me 


Strawberry Shortcake 


Two cups flour, three teaspoons 
baking powder, one-third cup but- 
ter or margarine, two teaspoons 
sugar, one-half teaspoon salt, one- 
half to three-fourths cup milk, one 
pint strawberries. Hull, wash and 
slightly mash strawberries. 
Sprinkle lightly with powdered 
sugar. Mix and sift dry ingre- 
dients. Work in butter or mar- 
garine very lightly with fingers. 
Add milk gradually. Bake tn round 
pan 12 to 15 minutes at 450 de- 
grees. Split the cake in two, But- 
ter inside of each half, Place bot- 
tom on serving dish. Pour over 
half the strawberries, Put second 
half of the cake on top and pour 
over the rest of the berries. Serve 
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ACROSS 
1. City in Iowa 
& Son of Noah: 
variant 
Acknowleéges 
applause 
Lie at ease 
Mountain: 
comb. form 
. Prepare for 
publication 
. Philippine 


. Genus of the 
honey bee 

. Lazars 

8 Novel by 
Helen Hunt 
Jackson 

. Former ruler 

- Double 

» Clique 

. Knock 

. na the right 

) 

termite . Billiard stick 

. Bearded, as . Fleur-de-lis 
grain 2. Arrow poison 

For example: - While 
abbr. - Touching 

. Proceed 

. Machine for 
reducing to 
long strips 

. Ardor 

. River duck 

. Biblical chare 
acter 

. Not any 

Formerly 
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form 
. Ribbed fabric 
. Kind of yarn 
. Greek letter 
- Danish fiord 
. Comfort 
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Solution Of Yesterday’s Puzzle 


66. Conjunction 


East Indian 
67. Small round 


snake-kill- 
ing animals 

. Old musical] 
note 


aw 


Stereopticon 
pictures 
Cleansing 
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. Missions 
- Watered 
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appearance 
Wagers 
- Room ina 
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harem 
. Long flexible 
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slender twig 
. Precipitous 
Halt 


: Go in 
- Make ready 
. Repartee 


. Lose freshness 
- Direction 


. Kind of meat 
. Irejand 
Lacking that 


required by 
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. Mea 

. Social stand- 
ing 

. Show toa seat 
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. Asiatic coun- 
try 
. Gael 


. Dry 
. Individuals 
. Oriental come 
mander 
Old card game 


Contract 
Bridge 


By Ely Culbertson 


HE declarer had to make a 
T remarkable guess—and inci- 
dentally, play against mathe- 
matical probabilities—to bring 
home his grand slam contract in 
today’s deal. 
South, dealer. 
North-South vulnerable. 


aA 
9 KS83 

K9872 
652 


NORTH 


4KQ6432 
9 Q75 

@6 

e843 


The bidding: 
South West North 
1 diamond 1 spade 2 spades Pass 
3 diamonds ass 6 diamonds Pass 
7 dianionds Pass Pass 


After putting in the strongest 
possible bid—the cue bid in the 
opponents’ suit — North should 
have contented himself with jump- 
ing to five diamonds, and of 
course South would have gone to 
the small slam. On North’s ac- 
tual bidding, South had every 
right to “shoot the limit,” and 
the result was a contract that 
was definitely a trick too high. 


West led the spade king. De- 
clarer drew trumps, ruffed his re- 
maining spade, cashed the top 
clubs and ruffed both of dummy’s 
long clubs, and cashed the rest 
of his trumps, carefully observ- 
ing the defenders’ discards. Fi- 
nally, when the North and South 
hands were reduced to three 
hearts each, and it was obvious 
that the defenders were also in 
that position, declarer, after a 
long huddle, deliberately led the 
heart jack through West. 


This, of course, was both un- 
orthodox and mathematically un- 
sound. The true finesse in hearts 
was to lead to the king and back 
to the jack, since South lacked 
the ten-spot. The “correct” play, 
however, as may be seen, would 
have failed, whereas South’s bold 
maneuver succeeded ‘magnifi- 
cently. West covered with the 
queen—if he hadn’t, of course, 
South would have let the jack ride 
—and the king won. Now South 
finessed to his own nine. Finis! 

Pressed for an _ explanation, 
South pointed out that West had 
bid a spade when lacking all the 
intermediate cards in the _ suit, 
and without any single card of 
value in clubs. Thus, South said, 
it had appeared extremely prob- 
able that he held the heart queen 
— and the crucial point had 
seemed to be the position of the 
10, about which South could only 
hope, t 


Girl of 13 Is 
Too Youngto 


'Go Steady’ 


By Angelo Patri 


r4 €Ppunre MR. PATRI: You are 


East 


unreasonable. You are old- 

fashioned. Why can’t we 
go steady? I am 13 and I look 
forward all week to going out Fri- 
day night with George, my steady. 
What’s wrong about it? As long 
as we get in by midnight or a 
little after, our parents think it 
is all right. What's the matter 
with you?” 

I am old-fashioned in this par- 
ticular, I agree. I have had many 
years of experience with human 
nature as it is expressed in boys 
and girls in their teens. Fashions 
change, but human nature does 
not change. It still holds with 
boys and girls. Children in their 
teens are too young, too inexperi- 
enced by far, to trifle with that 
force that invites them to “go 
steady.” 


2:4 


YOU SEE, my dear little girl, 
you are 13 years old—young would 
be the better term. In spite of 
all the wisdom you have been 
taught by your anxious mother and 
your wise teachers, you are still 
13, and growing. Growing means 
changing. Through the next eight 
years or so you will be finding 
new truths almost daily in the 
people and customs and things 
about you and your thinking, about 
things in general, will change with 
those discoveries. In short, in 
eight years, about the time when 
you will be seriously considering 
marriage, you will be quite a dif- 
ferent person from the one you 
are now. You won't know this 
little 13-year-old child who spoke 
so brashly abeut old-fashioned 
people like me. 

When you are young, a child, 
you speak as a child, you think 
as a child, you act like one. That 
is as it should be as long as you 
remain in a_ child’s place, at 
home, under the watchful loving 
care of your father and mother. 
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IT IS when you step into the 
adult’s world that unkerp~ things 
begin to happen to you because 
you do not understand the impli- 
cations or even the straight mean- 
ing of much that goes on about 
you, That is especially true when 
you go to the places of public 
entertainment such as the theater 
and the movies. 

Much, I regret to say, that you 
see at the “shows,” is beyond 
your judgment. You should not 
be exposed to such influences, to 
such experiences until you have 
the maturity to judge them cor- 
rectly, or nearly so. So I say, in 
my old-fashioned judgment, that 
you should not “go steady” with 
any boy, but in a group of boys 
and girls, and under wise leader- 
ship. 

What we hold most precious we 
guard, and that means You, Miss 
Thirteen, 


Pyle Tel "ae 
WhatKeepsUp 
Marines’ Spirit 

By ERNIE PYLE 4 


OKINAWA (by Navy radio). 


HE bulk of the Battle of 
T Okinawa is being fought by 

the Army—my old friends, 
the doughfoots. This time the 
Marine had it easy, and by the 
turn of circumstance the Army is 
the one that has the job to do. 

But my self-assignment on the 
Okinawa blitz was to write about 
the Marines and that’s what I 
continue to do. I landed with the 
Marines, crossed the island with 
them, and have been living with 
them amidst fleas, mosquitoes, 
goats and a few Japs, hiding 
under bushes. So naturally I want 
to tell you about them, 

Marine Corps blitzes out here 
have all been so bitter and the 
Marines have performed so mag- 
nificently that I had conjured up 
a mental picture of a Marine that 
bore a close resemblance to a 
man from Mars, I was almost 
afraid of them myself. 

I did find the Marines confi- 
dent, but neither cocky nor smart- 
alecky. I found they have fears, 
and qualms, and hatred for war 
the same as anybody else. They 
want to go home just ag badly as 
any soldiers I've ever met. 
found them good, human Ameri- 
cans. 

They are proud to be Marines. 
They wouldn't be in any other 
branch of the service. Yet they 
are not arrogant about it. [I 
found they have a healthy re- 
spect for the infantry. 

One day we were sitting on a 
hillside talking about the infantry. 
One Marine spoke of a ce 
Army division—a division they 
had fought beside—and was sing- 
ing its praises. 

“It’s as good as any Marine divi- 
sion,” he said, 

“What was that you said?” a 
listener cut in. 

The Marine repeated it and em- 
phasized it a little. Another 
Marine stood up and called out, | 
loudly: 

“Did you hear what he said? 
This guy says there’s an Army 
dlivision as good as any Marine 
division. He must be crazy. Haw, 
haw, haw!” 

And yet other boys chimed in, 
arguing very soberly, and sided 
with the one who had praised the 
Army division. 


. 7 . 


Just What Causes It. 


EFORE I came into the field, 

several Marine officers asked 
me to try to sense just what 
the Marine spirit is, just what 
causes it, and keeps it alive. 

In peacetime when the Marine 
Corps was a small outfit, with its 
campaigns highlighted, and every- 
body was a volunteer, you could 
understand why Marines felt so 
superior. 

But since the war the Marine 
Corps has grown into hundreds of 
thousands of men. It has been 
diluted, so to speak. Today it is 
an outfit of ordinary people— 
some big, some little, some even 
draftees. It has changed, in fact, 
until] Marines look exactly like a 
company of soldiers in Europe. 

Yet the Marine Corps _ spirit 
still remains. I never did find 
out what perpetuates it. They're 
not necessarily better trained, 
they’re no better equipped and 
often not as well supplied as other 
troops. But a Marine still con- 
siders himself a better soldier than 
anybody else, even though nine- 
tenths of them don’t want to be 
soldiers at all, 

> . . 
HE Marines are very cogni- 
zant of the terrible casualties 
they’ve taken in this Pacific war. 
They’re even proud of that, too, 
in a way. Any argument among 
Marine units is settled by which 
had had the greatest casualties. 

Many of them even envisioned 
the end of the Marine Corps at 
Okinawa. If the Marine divisions 
had been beaten up here as they 
were on Iwo Jima, the boys felt 
it would have been difficult to 
find enough men of Marine Corps 
caliber to reconstitute all the di- 
visions, 

They even had a sadly sardonio 
song about their approach to Oki- 
nawa, the theme of which was 
“Good-by, Marines!” 

* 


oo 
Don’t Thirst for Battles. 


HE boys of my regiment were 

continuously apologizing to me 
because this started out as a mild 
campaign. They felt I might 
think less of them because they 
didn’t show me a blood bath. 

Nothing: could have been farther 
from my mind. I was probably 
the happiest American over here 
when things turned out for us as 
they did. I told them that kind 
of campaign suited me. And with- 
. Out exception they came back with 
the answer that it suited them, 
too. 

I heard it said so many times 
that it almost became a chant— 

“If they could all be like this, 
we wouldn’t mind war so much.” 

So, you see, Marines don’t thirst 
for battles. 

Iv’e read and heard enough 
about Marines to have no doubts 
whatever about the things they 
can do when they have to. No 
Marine need ever apologize for 
anything. 

The Marines are OK for my 
money, in battle or out. 


; Brown Bread 

One-half cup flour, one-half cup 
corn meal, one cup whole wheat 
flour;one teaspoon baking soda, 
one-half teaspoon salt, one-half 
cup molasses, one cup sour milk. 

Mix and sift flour, cornmeal and 
salt. Stir in whole wheat flour. 
Combine liquids and add to the 
dry ingredients. Stir until thor- 
oughly mixed. Fill a greased mold 
two-thirds full, cover closely, and 
place mold on a rack in a pan 
containing enough hot water to 
come half way up the mold. Cover 
pan and steam two to three hours. 
Uncover and bake at 350 degrees 
10 to 15 minutes, or until top of 
bread is dry. 


Lightly starch lace gloves to 
give them more body when laun- 
dered. Press carefully with warm 
iron for a more finished result. 
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